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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—An important step was taken by 


the Reparations Commission as a result of the meeting 
between the British and French Premiers at Hythe. The 
following communication was sent to 

Note to Germany (Germany on April 25: 

At a plenary session held on April 25, 
1921, the Reparations Commission noted 
with much regret the communication of the German Government 
under date of April 22 and its refusal to transfer its metal re- 
serve to Cologne or Coblenz. The commission regrets that the 
German Government has not understood the spirit that prompted 
its letter of April 21; the principal reason for requesting that the 
gold be transferred to the occupied territory was that the stipu- 
lations of the treaty might thus be made to harmonize with con- 
ditions of German exchange. However this may be, in view 
of the attitude which the German Government has seen fit to 
adopt in the matter and in view of its failure to fulfil the obli- 
gations arising from Article 235, the Reparations Commission 
is obliged to exercise the powers conferred upon it by the treaty 
and to demand that 1,000,000,000 marks in gold be placed at the 
disposal of the Reparations Commission in the vaults of the Bank 
of France on or before April 30. 

The Reparations Commission does not consider it necessary 
to discuss at this juncture the relations of the commonwealth 
Government with the Reichsbank since it is assured that the 
Commonwealth Government has in any case means of comply- 
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ing with the demand of the Reparations Commission if it wishes 
to employ them. 

On April 27 the Reparations Commission officially told 
Dr. von Oertzen, head of the German Commission on 
reparation, the total sum which the Allies have decided 
Germany owes in reparation for damage done in the 
war. The same day an official communiqué was issued, 
which read: 

The Reparations Commission, in pursuance of the stipulations 
of Article 233, Treaty of Versailles, has decided unanimously to 
fix at 132,000,000,000 gold marks the amount of damages for 
which reparation is due by Germany in terms of Article 232, 
second paragraph, and of Annex 1 of Part VIII of said treaty. 

In fixing this amount the Reparations Commission has effected 
the necessary deductions from the amount of the damages in 
order to make allowance for restitutions effected or to be ef- 
fected in execution of Article 238, and in consequence no credit 
will be allowed to Germany in respect of such restitutions. 

The commission has not included in the above amount the sum 
in respect of further obligation incumbent on Germany in virtue 
of the third paragraph of Article 232 to “ make reimbursement 
of all sums which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied and 
Associated Governments up to Nov. 11, 1918, together with in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. on such sums.” 

The sum of 132,000,000 gold marks represents the 
amount which would be considered full payment of 
reparations, if Germany could pay in full at the present 
time. This figure, although considerably less than was 
expected, is far in excess of the amount set by previous 
proposals. The sums proposed by the Allies at the Paris 
Conference, by the Germans at the London Conference, 
and by the Germans in their note to the United States, 
if paid at once, would amount to eighty, thirty, and fifty 
millions respectively. 

On April 30 an Associated Press dispatch from Paris 
announced that the Reparations Commission decided to 
notify the German mission that the 12,000,000,000 gold 
marks remaining due on the 20,000,000,000 gold marks 
which the Peace Treaty provides shall be paid are to be 
added to the total of 132,000,000,000 marks fixed by the 
commission as the amount of war damages assessed 
against Germany, thus making the grand total 144,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. 


Home News.—Taking advantage of Secretary 
Hughes’ statement that the United States would con- 
sider the advisability of bringing to the attention of the 
Allies in a manner agreeable to them 
such new proposals as should present 
a proper basis for discussion, the 
German Government delivered to the State Department 
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at Washington on April 24 a note embodying their new 
plan for reparations. Motives of international courtesy 
have kept Mr. Hughes from publishing it. His action 
in the matter was confined to presenting the Ambassadors 
at Washington with the text, with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not it would be agreeable to their Governments 
to have the proposals brought to their attention officially. 
The proposals have been received with general dissatis- 
faction by the Allied Governments, and from present in- 
dications it appears unlikely that the United States will 
take official action. 

The contents of the note have become known through 
dispatches from Europe. The main proposal is as fol- 
lows: 

Germany declares herself ready to undertake for the purpose 
of reparations a total engagement of 50,000,000,000 marks gold, 
present value. Germany is also ready to pay the value of this 
sum in annuities suited to her capacity of production up to an 
ultimate total of 200,000,000,000 marks gold. 

In proof of her good-will, Germany professes herself 
ready to put immediately at the disposal of the Repara- 
tions Committee the sum of 1,000,000,000 gold marks. 

The method Germany proposes to follow in paying the 
sum indicated above is to float an international loan and 
to put the proceeds of it into the hands of the Allies. 
What remains of the total sum would be paid as soon 
as possible, interest being paid on the capital at a rate 
not exceeding four per cent. Variation in conditions 
would carry with it variations in amortization, and the 
Allies would be permitted a share in the improvement of 
the financial and economic situation. As a partial means 
of clearing her debt Germany is ready to reconstruct, 
either alone or in cooperation with the Allies, towns, vil- 
lages and hamlets designated by the latter, and to furnish 
payments in kind to States that have suffered from the 
war, as far as possible on a purely commercial method. 
Should the United States and the Allies so desire, Ger- 
many would be disposed to take over to the limit of 
her capacity of payment the Allied obligations to the 
United States. Particulars relating to the manner and 
value of payments for reparations and details of guaran- 
tees would be settled by further negotiations. 

The conditions laid down by Germany in her pro- 
posals are that the execution of the plan shall wipe out 
all other obligations of Germany with regard to repara- 
tions and carry with it the result that the private property 
of Germans abroad should be freed; that the regime of 
penalties shall cease immediately; that the actual basis 
of German production be no further restricted ; and that 
Germany be admitted to world trade and relieved from 
unproductive expenses. 

Press comments in Belgium, France and England have 
been unfavorable to the plan. It has been pointed out 
that the demands in the German proposals are very pre- 
cise and the offers very vague. Mr. Lloyd George, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on April 28, said: 


I understand, not officially, that proposals have been submitted 
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by the German Government to the Government of the United 
States. I have seen these proposals, which I believe have been 
published. I very much regret to say they are thoroughly unsat- 
isfactory. I wish it had been possible to say that they had altered 
the situation. They are being considered very carefully with 
other proposals at this moment by the financial experts of all the 
Allies, who are in London at this hour, and therefore I should 
be very sorry to express a definite opinion; but I am afraid there 
is general unanimity as to the complete inadequacy of the pro- 
posals of the German Government. 

M. Briand, on the same day, made a statement to 
the press correspondents, which in part was as follows: 

The German proposals to Washington are entirely unaccept- 
able both in their offers and the conditions with which the 
offers are accompanied. If the Germans had been sincere 
in their intentions, they knew full well the machinery to 
use to make serious proposals. The very fact that they 
sought an intermediary is enough to arouse suspicion, and 
the fact that they waited until the very end of the month to send 
these offers shows their lack of sincerity. They hoped to gain 
delay so that French opinion might become weary and the Allies 
might become divided. Well, we are not going to be caught in 
a trap like that. 

In Germany there is violent disagreement on the new 
proposals made to the Allies. Discussions in the Reichs- 
tag would seem to indicate that popular sentiment is 
swinging to the support of Dr. Simons. During the 
course of the debate on April 27, the following sensa- 
tional disclosure was made, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, by Rudolph Breitschied, leader of the Indepen- 
dent Socialist party: 

What would have been the German peace terms had Kaiser 
William, the catastrophic, whom the Nationalist party still loves 
and worships, won? As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee I have seen the Kaiser’s peace terms. The Kaiser de- 
manded $30,000,000,000 of America, $40,000,000,000 of France, and 
$30,000,000,000 of England. That is $100,000,000,000, eight times 
what Germany offers the Entente. 

The press of the United States, following the example 
of the Secretary of State’s discreet silence, has for the 
most part abstained from comment. 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate re- 
ported favorably on the amended joint Peace Resolution 
presented by Senator Knox. The votes of the committee 
stood nine to three, with four absent. 
The resolution is an enlargement on 
the resolution passed in the previous 
Congress, and includes the repeal of the resolution ac- 
cepting the state of war with the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
The principal parts of the resolution read as 


Peace Resolution 


ernment. 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the joint 
resolution of Congress passed April 6, 1917, declaring a state of 
war to exist between the Imperial German Government and the 
Government and people of the United States of America, and 
making provisions to prosecute the same, be, and the same is 
hereby repealed, and said state of war is hereby declared at an 


end. 
That the joint resolution of Congress approved Dec. 7, 1917, 
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“declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the Government and 
the people of the United States of America and making pro- 
visions to prosecute the same,” be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed, and said state of war is hereby declared at an end. 


Important reservations are made to the effect that, al- 
though the United States has not yet ratified the Treaty 
of Versailles with Germany or the Treaties of St. Ger- 
main or the Trianon with the successors of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, it nevertheless reserves for it- 
self and its nationals all the rights, powers, claims, privi- 
leges, indemnities, reparations or advantages to which 
it and its nationals are or may become entitled by the 
terms of the armistice or of the said treaties or in any 
other way whatsoever. The resolution also provides that 
the said Governments, their successors or their nationals 
shall dispose of no property formerly belonging to them 
but now in the possession of the United States, until 
the said Governments shall by treaty with the United 
States have arranged for the satisfaction of losses sus- 
tained either through them or their agents by the Gov- 
ernment or the nationals of the United States. A some- 
what similar resolution relating to peace with Germans, 
was offered in the House by Representative Porter. On 
April 30, by a vote of 49 to 23, the Knox resolution was 
adopted by the Senate after a seven hours’ debate. The 
measure now goes to the House. 


Belgium.—The year 1921, writes our Belgian corre- 
spondent, will mark an era in the history of the country. 
For the gravest problems of foreign and domestic policy 
are thrust upon the nation. The for- 
eign problems are the final settlement 
with Germany, the framing of com- 
mercial treaties and of defensive alliances with France, 
England and the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. To 
these must be added the relations with Holland, which 
from many points of view are unsatisfactory. The do- 
mestic problems are no less serious. They include a re- 
vision of the Constitution in order to render it still more 
democratic, and the solution of the language question. 

In Belgium, contrary to conditions and tendencies in 
the United States, parties are classified and recognized 
by their attitude towards religious questions. As there 
are practically no Protestants the fight lies between 
Catholicism and “la libre pensée.” The Catholic party 
is the champion of religious liberty and religious prin- 
ciples, while the Liberal and Socialist parties oppose 
them. This is one salient fact in the present history of 
Belgium which fcreigners do not always understand. It 
explains how certain events, which in other countries 
have a purely political meaning, are in Belgium invested 
with a directly religious significance. It explains also 
the interest with which the whole country watches the 
communal elections. For the communes exercise a 
considerable influence on the most delicate problems. 
They have the right of appointing schoolmasters and 
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teachers ; they determine whether the public schools shall 
be “confessional,” that is have the right to teach the 
principles of religion, or neutral. This latter means 
that practically they shall be non-religious, or rather ir- 
religious and anii-religious. Moreover the communes 
are the owners, propriétares, of the church buildings and 
presbyteries and are responsible for their upkeep. They 
have a vote in the creation of new parishes; they may 
give moral and financial help to various civic and social 
activities in their districts. If they are hostile to re- 
ligion, they may prove an almost insuperable obstacle in 
the path of religious education and progress. In every 
commune in the kingdom libraries will soon be erected. 
The selection of books is left to the judgment of the 
cormmunal councils. It is easy to see what harm may 
be done if these boards are composed of militant Lib- 
erals or Socialists. As a rule the Catholics are united 
on the main problems facing the country. But owing 
to the variety of groups into which they enter there is 
not that unanimity which makes for effective and lasting 
work. The party is composed of six groups: the Con- 
servatives, the Democrats, the defenders of the middle 
classes, the Agrarian or Farmers’ party, the Flemish 
party and the Nationalists. Their names sufficiently 
indicate their platforms, with the exception perhaps of 
the Nationalists. These are especially interested in ques- 
tions of foreign policy and such as bear upon national 
union and unity. 

The Communal elections took place on April 24. 
Meager details of the results were given in the metro- 
politan press. As reported they indicated that the Cath- 
olic party had met with some reverses, while the Com- 
munists or radical party had undergone serious losses. 


Ireland.—A slight and temporary sensation was caused 
in the House of Lords, on April 26, by Lord Parmoor, 
who read to the assembled nobles a letter written from 
Ireland by his brother, who was in- 


ae bow ‘ volved in a Black and Tan raid in a 
Atrocities ° 
hotel. The letter was, in part, as 
follows: 


Our landlord, a perfectly innocent, honorable and much be- 
loved man, was killed almost before our eyes. My wife and I 
were held up by revolvers pointed at our breasts. Besides 
O’Donovan [the proprietor], two police were shot dead. The 
whole place was shot to pieces by a machine gun brought inside 
the hotel. It was the most wicked attack you could imagine, 
and to my horror the perpetrators were Back and Tan auxiliary 
forces, sixty in number. 

Over a thousand shots must have been fired, and the auxiliaries 
behaved like demented red Indians. Of course we thought it 
was an attack by Sinn Feiners. 


The account, as given in the New York World, under 
date of April 27, further states: 


In another letter to his daughter, Lord Parmoor continued, 
his brother went into greater detail. He stated that as they 
were sitting down to dinner there came a sudden crash. A 
number of men rushed into the room, each holding a heavy re- 













































































































volver in each hand. They covered him and his wife at a dis- 
tance of two feet and stood there three or four minutes without 
speaking. Then some dozen or more men rushed along the 
passage upstairs yelling and firing as rapidly as possible. There 
was no kind of order, each man firing wildly. Doors were 
riddled. Outside, numbers of men were firing up and down the 
street, the inhabitants standing with arms over their heads. 

It was said that the attack was a mistake, two parties mis- 
taking each other for Sinn Feiners. “To me,” said Lord Par- 
moor’s brother, “this was almost incredible, as even I recognized 
three men at the bar as policemen.” 

Lord Parmoor added that he had received another letter from 
his brother last night saying “I forgot to mention that I have 
a bullet picked up by me on the 17th unexploded. The bullet 
had been reversed, thus converting it into an expanding bullet 
of the most deadly character. Such bullets inflict the most 
terrible wounds, and were prohibited in the late war.” “ Here 
is the dumdum bullet,” said Lord Parmoor holding it up, “ which 
any one can see, and it is not suggested that any one fired except 
the Government auxiliaries.” 


Of course, a military inquiry was promised. Just what 
that means is clear from the following letter written to 
Mrs. King of Ironton, Ohio, by Mrs. Bryce, sister-in-law 
of Viscount Bryce, and published in the Catholic Colum- 
bian of Columbus, Ohio, under date of April 15: 


Dear Mrs. King:—Thank you very much for the cutting, and 
for your letter, which I was delighted to get. We are going 
through a truly awful time; it is unspeakable, no one who isn’t 
living in Ireland now can have any conception of what it is. 
Last August, when we thought things were so bad that they 
couldn’t be worse, seems child’s play to what it is now. No one 
can see how it will all end; that it will end by generations to come 
of bitter hatred to England is a foregone conclusion. Nothing 
that she can ever do now will wipe out what she has done. 

I worked in France during the war, all over where the Ger- 
mans had been, and heard first-hand stories of what they had 
done, but nothing that was done by them touches the cowardly 
brutality of what I myself have been a witness to here. The 
women and children all over the country are in a state of petrified 
terror; they never know the moment their houses will be raided 
by the forces of the Crown, and their husbands and sons killed 
before their eyes. 

Everything done by the Crown is covered up, denied, and if 
the evidence is too strong, the whole thing is sidetracked some- 
how or other. When you have a whole Government combined 
to lie, as well as murder, you are up against something that 
means risking your life to defeat; it is all the most terrible thing 
that has happened, or is happening in my lifetime, although I 
was all through the terrible 80’s in Ireland, and since then, the 
war. The war was terrible, but at any rate you knew what every 
one was out for; now no one knows what anyone is out for, 
except poor Ireland; she knows what she wants and she trusts 
the world to see that she will get it. 

I am not writing as much to you as I would wish, as one is 
never sure these days what happens to one’s letters. . ¢on’t 
know whether you heard that the Eccles Hotel had been com- 
mandeered by the Black and Tans. My husband and I were 
turned out at Christmas, so I came to the Island and am living 
very happily here, with a mile of sea between me and the main- 
land. 

With kindest regards, and many thanks for your sympathetic 
letter, believe me yours very sincerely, V. Bryce. 


Shortly after this the London Daily News for April 27 
presented this stateme it of Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, who 
had just returned from Ireland: 
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I talked to women and girls who declared their bedrooms had 
been raided at night. One woman who was assaulted told me 
her story. Her plea that she expected to become a mother was 
disregarded. I have her sworn statement. She went to a priest 
the next morning, was sent by him to a solicitor, and now her 
case has been brought formally to headquarters. 

A White Cross investigator told me of a woman whose house 
had been raided a few days before the birth of her child was 
expected. Because the military had not found her husband at 
home, everything in the house was burned, including her clothes 
and her children’s clothes. When an officer seized the little 
bundle of clothes for the expected baby the woman pleaded on 
her knees that she had no means of replacing them. They threw 
the garments into the fire, beat the woman with their rifles and 
turned her into the streets with her two children, all of them 
in bare feet and night clothes. 


Meanwhile executions are as mumerous as ever: on 
April 28 four more men were shot in Cork for levying war 
against British forces; this despite the fact that the Min- 
istry and the British High Court in Ireland recognize 
that a state of war exists. 

Coincident with this official murder was Greenwood’s 
speech in the Commons, in which he declared there was 
a conspiracy in Ireland against Protestants. This vulgar 
and hollow appeal to religious prejudice fell flat. 

The Brooklyn Tablet for April 23 reprinted from the 
English Catholic Herald of March 26 this interesting 
item, written by a former British agent in Ireland, under 
the caption, “ The Inside of Dublin Castle ”: 


Having learned the actual facts [the justice of Ireland’s 
cause], I resigned my position. I then went to London, where 
I again saw Mr. Philip Kerr. The latter wished me to take up 
a position as propagandist on the New York Times. My work 
would have consisted in preparing “ special reports” on happen- 
ings in Ireland. 


Meantime Viscount Talbot has taken office and Earl 
French has retired. 


Spain.—Sefior Allendesalazar, the successor in office 
of the murdered Eduardo Dato, is well known for his 
sound political views and his virile Catholicism. In an 
interview granted by him to a repre- 

salazar and the sentative of the Pensamiento Espaiol, 

“Syndicates” —_ the Premier made it clearly known to 
the readers of that journal what he thought of the Syndi- 
cate question, one of the problems most discussed in 
Spain at the present time. Under the general terms 
“syndicate,” as used in Spain, are comprised many of 
those associations, unions and “ brotherhoods ” of work- 
ers with which we are familiar in the United States. But 
it also extends to certain anti-social and anarchical bodies 
which are striving to undermine all social and religious 
order in the peninsula. El Debate transcribes from the 
Pensamiento Espanol the main points of the program out- 
lined by the Spanish Premier when interviewed by the 
representative of the latter. The eminent statesman 
leaves no doubt as to his views on the subject. He dis- 
tinguishes between various kinds of syndicate. With 
those whose end is licit and just he is in perfect accord. 


Premier Allende- 
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Americans or Jackrabbits? 


JoHN WILTRYE 


they wrote this inscription on his tombstone: 


ELISHA BROWN 
of Boston 
Whom Octr 1769 during 17 days 
inspired with 
a generous Zeal for the LAWS 
bravely & successfully 
opposed a whole British Regt 
in their violent attempt 
to FORCE him from his 
legal Habitation 
Happy Citizen when call’d singley 
to be a Barrier to the Liberties of a Continent 


H E fought the good fight, did Elisha Brown, and 


You may see it today, if the custodian is not looking, 
in the old Granary Burial Ground. On the day of my 
first visit, some years ago, the custodian was not looking. 
Thus protected I clambered over the wires that keep 
most of the stones as effectively hidden from pilgrims 
as though they were in Jericho, to copy Elisha’s inscrip- 
tion. I had never heard of Elisha, and know little about 
him now. But a few stray facts may be gleaned from 
the “ Memorial History of Boston,” edited by Justin 
Winsor. Brown’s house stood in Long Acre street, 
writes E. L. Bynner in that volume, and the date of the 
attack, by ‘‘the combined forces of the county and 
Province, civil and military,” was 1768. It seems that 
one Colonel Dalrymple fancied the Long Acre holding, 
and accordingly obtained an order from Governor 
Bernard, directing Elisha to vacate in favor of the 
Fourteenth Royal Regulars and their Colonel. Brown 
was in possession under lease from the Province. He 
knew that the order was beyond the Governor’s power, 
that it was practically confiscation, that—well, that he 
wanted the house for himself. The troops might camp 
on the common, if the excited citizens would tolerate it, 
or they might go back to Halifax, but, governor or no 
governor, neither they nor their colonel might be 
quartered in his house against his consent. With these or 
similar words, he slammed the door in the face of the 
sheriff, and defied the minions of the law. The said 
minions were later reinforced by a troop of soldiers, but 
Elisha had never learned to fear a red coat. For seven- 
teen days he held his castle against all comers At the 
end of that time, considering the state of the public feel- 
ing, Governor Bernard quietly let the matter drop, and 
bade Colonel Dalrymple look elsewhere for quarters. 

Now what was brave old Elisha fighting for? His 
house? Not at all. His right to occupy that house? Nor 
for that exclusively. He was fighting for the right of 
every citizen to be immune from all unjust seizure. He 
put in act what was put in immortal words by the great 
Chatham: 


The poorest man in his cottage may bid defiance to all the 
forces of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the 
wind may blow through it; the storms may enter, the rain may 
enter—but the King of England cannot enter; all his forces dare 
not cross the threshhold of the ruined tenement. 

A sublime figure is Elisha Brown defending himself 
and his little sticks against the Governor, the Colonel of 
the Royal Fourteenth, and a file of soldiers during seven- 
teen days! But he is dead. His spirit is dying. It is the 


‘ spirit which must be ever on the alert against the in- 


evitable tendency of governments, parties, and officials, to 
extend the sphere of their delegated jurisdictions. For 
centuries that spirit fought the battle of the people against 
the encroachment of tyrants. It lived and was vigorous 
in Hampden, Henry, Mason, Adams, Jefferson, Lee, 
Washington, and in all who have dared assert that man 
is not a creature of the State depending upon the civil 
power, still less upon the pleasure of a bureaucracy, for 
the possession and enjoyment of his rights as a human 
being. Elisha Brown’s house might have been a hut, 
a poor thing, an ill-favored thing, but it was his. So he 
fought for it, and so fighting, for your house and for 
mine. 

Elisha Brown was no jackrabbit. He was an American. 

Now let us hang to the wings of time, and reach New 
York on April 23, 1921. Dickens’ mid-Victorian law- 
clerk made bold to assert that all this talk about an Eng- 
lishman’s house being his castle was “gammon.” In 
England, it was never “ gammon,” and is not now, but 
it is in New York. In England, there is no Eighteenth 
Amendment, no local enforcement law. In New York 
there are both, but no Elisha Brown. In New York the 
police enter private houses, and search without warrant. 
They have pushed into private dining-rooms and have 
wrested glasses from the hands of men and women, to 
inspect the contents by the sense of taste and of smell. 
They have halted men in the streets, “ on suspicion ” that 
traveling-bags might contain liquor, which bags have 
been forthwith forcibly opened. Revealing no evidence, 
their owners have been subjected to personal search. 
“The policeman acting under orders,” said Magistrate 
Nolan, “is not to be criticised. But the orders seem to 
be absolutely contrary to law, and repulsive to the Con- 
stitution. If they continue, we are going to have whole- 
sale searches of personal effects, and run the risk of hay- 
ing valuables stolen in these searches.” 

Of course, “ we are going to have wholesale searches 
of personal effects.” Why not? American rights mean 
little in New York. The Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of the State mean less. That 
the new law is already bearing its expected crop of graft, 
perjury, and disrespect for authority; that it may cost 
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the already overburdened city nearly $25,000,000 for the 
first year of enforcement ; that it can easily be wrested by 
schemers and dishonest speculators to cloud the titles of 
thousands of real-estate parcels; that it utterly destroys 
the firm conviction of our fathers that no State would 
ever deny the right of the poorest or of the most criminal 
citizen to be secure in his person, his house, his papers 
and his effects; these facts mean absolutely nothing. In 
twentieth-century New York, government and civiliza- 
tion mean one thing only: the enforcement of Federal 
and State laws which deprive the poor man of a com- 
forting glass of beer, but do not cut the rich man from 
his whiskey, wines, gins and liqueurs. In twentieth- 
century New York, it is literally true that a millionaire 
may without apparent loss of social position, certainly 
without loss of his liberty, maintain a harem. But if a 
man dares set up a kettle in his cellar under the delusion 
that he is competent to make beer, then any policeman 
suspecting the existence of this frightful menace to peace 
and morality, may enter without warrant and hale the 
unhappy amateur to jail. More than this: the very 
premises, unless their owner can prove that he was un- 
aware of the evil, are subject to a lien, and may be sold to 
pay all fines, penalties and costs against the original 
offender, and such lien may be enforced in any court hav- 
ing jurisdiction. The police, be it noted, are not required 
to prove that I am guilty. I am forced to prove that I am 
innocent. Under the Prohibition regime, every American 
is presumed guilty, and in the present outbreak of 


fanaticism I may be stripped of all my property, as a 
‘crime ” of which I am not even 


penalty following a 


accused. 
Are we all jackrabbits today? When an English king 


proposed to lay a trifling tax on commodities, without 
delay the inhabitants of the city of New York rose in 
revolt. The tax would not have impoverished them. But 
it would have made, as Washington said, a slave of every 
man who paid it. Our forefathers in New York disputed 
not the tax but the assumption that the Crown might 
demand a tax from freemen without “ their own consent, 
given personally, or by their representatives.” Nine 
colonies signed that protest in New York in 1765. One 
hundred and fifty-six years later, the New York police 
destroy an equally precious right ; the right against seizure 
secured to the people against the Federal Government by 
the Fourth Article of the Constitution, and against the 
State in the Bill of Rights of the State Constitution. Do 
the citizens at once gather before the old City Hall as 
they did in colonial days? They do not. For this they 
may be excused, since that hallowed spot is now con- 
secrated by the banking house of J. P. Morgan, Wall 
Street and the Sub-Treasury. Do they assemble in some 
modern town hall, say Madison Square Garden? No. 
That is at present occupied by a circus, “the Greatest 
Show on Earth,” except the Eighteenth Amendment. So 
they do not assemble at all. But they eat and still drink 
and are merry, for they have lost the spirit of their fathers 
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who assembled on the least provocation to petition the 
Government for the redress of grievances. They are not 
men. They are not Americans. They are jackrabbits. 
Further developments? Plenty of them. The right of 
a citizen against unjust seizure rests on the same ground 
precisely as his right of free speech and his right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of con- 
science. One destroyed, there is no constitutional reason 
why the others should be respected. But one has been 
destroyed, and the others are weakening. Both the 
Federal Amendment and the New York law profess to 
ban liquors for beverage purposes. Liquors used for 
religious purposes are not “ beverages.” Yet both the 
Amendment and the New York law have already been 


‘invoked to make the manufacture and distribution of 


wine for religious purposes exceedingly difficult and in 
some cases impossible. The New York law went into 
effect almost on the eve of the Jewish Passover. Arrests 
began at once and huge quantities of wine were seized, 
for by some strange “oversight ” no provision had been 
made, according to the district attorney, for the Jewish 
celebration. The wines thus seized could not be returned 
by the police even on evidence submitted by the religious 
authorities that they were not intended for beverage pur- 
poses. The Supreme Court alone held jurisdiction. “ The 
new dry laws,” ruled Police Commissioner Lease, but 
with reluctance, “ cut off the claimant of seized property 
from his usual recourse to a replevin action,” and he held 
in a case of arrest and seizure, after consultation with 
the district attorney, that “ no matter under what circum- 
stances the liquor had been seized, it could be returned 
only through the establishment of title in the Supreme 
Court by the owner.” For the supreme business of State 
and city was not to uphold the Constitution, much less 
so petty a right as religious freedom, but to enforce at all 
hazards, Prohibition. 

There was a time in this country, before jackrabbits 
were so plentiful, when a law that interfered with the 
Constitution was thrown out of Court. Today the Con- 
stitution is thrown out of court whenever it interferes 
with a Prohibition law. If a State legislature pleases, I 
do not see why it cannot now forbid the manufacture and 
sale of wine, even for the Holy Sacrifice. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is no impediment. While the States may not 
be more lenient than the Federal Amendment, they may, 
if they wish, go beyond it. Nor would this law necessarily 
conflict with any freedom of religious worship clause in 
any State Constitution. It would simply be entitled a law 
to secure the observance of the Prohibition enforcement 
law. An act, innocent in itself, may be forbidden if the 
prohibition be deemed necessary or proper to secure or 
more nearly attain the end proposed by an existing law. 
That such act is a religious act is not pertinent. “ Acts 
done with a religious motive may equally fall under the 
ban of the law” (Zollmann, “ American Civil Church 
Law”). Nor could “ religious belief” be offered as a 
safe defense against this law. The Supreme Court of 
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the United States has held that religious belief cannot 
be accepted as a justification of an overt act made crim- 
inal by the law. 

Will the Mass go next? Assuredly the attack will be 
made, but who worries? Elisha Brown is dead, and the 
jackrabbits play about his grave. Jackrabbits cannot 
read. They cannot be reached even by the Smith-Towner 


bill, which in sublime innocence exempts Congress and 
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our State legislatures, and professes to instruct the immi- 
grant “in the spirit of the American Government.” 
Therefore it boots not to draw their attention to the in- 
scription on Elisha’s tombstone. But not all who can 
read are jackrabbits. Some few are Americans. May 
they forthwith write Elisha’s inscription on their hearts 
and in their lives, and turn the current back to Ameri- 
can ideals and to American practises. 


Luther’s Liberty of Conscience 


JosePpH Huss.etn, S.J. 


HE fourth Luther centenary has been celebrated 
twice. The first commemoration fell within the 
period of the World War. It was meant to re- 

call the day when, in 1517, the young Augustinian friar 
nailed to the doors of the Wittenberg church his first 
theses of a new doctrine that was to challenge the Faith 
of the Christian centuries. But men had greatly lost 
their interest in Luther and his creed. “ Religious Eng- 
lishmen of today,” wrote the Manchester Guardian at 
the time, “bethink themselves rather of the primary 
truths which make up the Catholic Faith than the points 
on which they may difier from Rome, and they are 
more interested in St. Francis or St. Teresa than in 
Luther.” The truth of this was to be amply tested in 
the universal enthusiasm aroused by the “ Dante year.” 

Unsatisfactory as was the response to the first Luther 
quadricentenary for those who had lavishly spent their 
energies upon it, a second commemoration was attempted 
in more peaceful times. April 17, 1921, was the date 
set for this second quadricentenary celebration. It re- 
called to mind the scene when, in the spring of 1521, 
Luther was summoned to the presence of Emperor 
Charles V, at the Diet held in Worms. “ Here I stand; 
I can no otherwise,’ were the words attributed to him 
on this occasion. History has since rejected them, like 
many another Luther myth. They are not to be found 
even in Luther’s own Latin copy of the speech, but 
were added later, possibly without his intervention, to 
give importance to the speech. A. Wrede, who edited 
the official acts of the Diet, adds further (Vol II, p. 
555) that there is not the slightest reason for ascribing 
them to the testimony of ear-witnesses (Grisar I, ch. 
XII, p. 390). 

The scene at Worms differed in no small degree from 
that previously enacted before Cajetan at Augsburg. But 
while Luther may have apprehended danger, attendance 
at the Diet did not call for heroic courage on his part. 
Besides the safe conduct given him by the Emperor, 
Luther was sure of the powerful and unfailing support of 
Frederick of Saxony, while hundreds of armed knights 
had pledged themselves to defend his person at Worms. 
Religion had small place in their counsels. Their aim 


was political; and so it has been suggested that Luther 
was perhaps more safe on this occasion than the Emperor 
himself. 

But the courage of the Reformer is of interest to us 
only in so far as it is assumed to have been displayed 
in defense of “liberty of conscience.” That was the 
main theme of the second quadricentenary celebration. 
Perhaps it is best expressed in Luther’s own words: 


Unless I am overcome by proofs from Scripture or clear rea- 
son I am bound by the Scripture texts which I have cited, and 
my conscience is captive to the Word of God. I neither can nor 
will retract anything, since it is neither safe nor right to act 


against conscience. God help me. Amen. 


This may sound fair to Protestant readers, but it must 
be remembered that argument, whether from Scripture 
or reason, was lost upon Luther, since for him his own 
interpretation of the Bible was final. Whatever in the 
Sacred Scriptures could not be interpreted by him in his 
own sense he declared void of the Holy Ghost and so 
much “ dross and straw.” (Erlangen Ed. LXIII, p. 115; 
Weimar Ed. VI, p. 568; Walch XIV, p. 105.) Popes 
and Councils, he held, were not to be trusted, since they 
had often erred and contradicted themselves, a mere as- 
sertion that need not delay us here. 

But what of the liberty of conscience in question? It 
signified, in brief, that the Church’s authoritative inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, though accepted through all 
the preceding centuries of Christianity, was not of the 
slightest consequence when opposed to Luther’s private 
impressions. “ Would you alone be wise? ” he asked him- 
self in hours of terrified misgiving. “Are the countless 
others mistaken? Were so many centuries mistaken? ” 
(Weimar Ed. VIII, p. 141.) The thought might well 
give him pause. But there was a further question he 
apparently did not ask himself: ‘“‘ Was Christ also mis- 
taken and Luther right?” Christ had promised His 
Church freedom from error to the end of time: “ Be- 
hold I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world.” (Matt. xxviii:20). Luther, in practise, 
denied the fulfilment of this Divine promise by accusing 
the Church not merely of error but of universal idolatry 
throughout the ages. To cite but one instance, he held 
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as anathema the offering of the Divine Sacrifice every- 
where observed in the preceding ages of Christendom, 
and still observed in every portion of the earth today, 
as the Prophet Malachias predicted: 

For from the rising of the sun even to the going down, my 
name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean oblation 
(Malach i: 11). 

The Church against which the gates of hell should 
never prevail, as Christ had promised, was now, accord- 
ing to Luther; “the Synagogue of Satan.” Peter, on 
whom that Church was built, to whom Christ had given 
the commission to feed His lambs and His sheep, into 
whose hands He had entrusted the keys of His King- 
dom, all permanent functions to continue to the end of 
time, had become for Luther “ the pagan devil at Rome,” 


“the wolf of Christendom.” Christ, indeed, had not 
promised personal sanctity to the successors of St. Peter, 
but He had promised perpetual freedom from error to 


the Church committed to them. To deny the fulfilment 
of that promise was the sum of the liberty of conscience 
which Luther maintained. It was the same claim that 
had been made before him by Arius, Donatus, Pelagius 
and scores of others, far back to the days when John, 
the last of the Apostles, still walked in the flesh. 

On Luther’s assumption, Christianity, as an objective 
institution of Christ, had ceased to be. Christ’s Church; 
the firm and visible city set on a hill, became a changing, 
cloudy fabric. Luther’s own interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures was to be the rule of faith, yet this altered from 
day to day, with every new impression. What he claimed 
in his own case would with equal right be demanded by 
others, much as he was later to resent all such departures 
from his own interpretation. There could be no objec- 
tive standard, no Divinely given authority. The Bible, 
as Sabatier shrewdly observed, had no further signifi- 
cance except in so far as it gave an occasion for each 
one to exercise his own liberty of thought upon it. Each 
one might determine for himself what to believe and 
what to deny. 

But was this what Luther meant by his defense of 
“liberty of conscience”? Most assuredly not. His was 
a liberty reserved to himself alone. Others might enjoy 
it, he said, but only in so far as their subjective interpre- 
tation agreed with his. 

“ Luther anathematized everyone whose belief differed 
from his own,” wrote the Protestant historian Hulme in 
his “ Protestant Revolution.” “ There can be absolutely 
no question of liberty of conscience or freedom of reli- 
gion,” as the German Protestant historian Kohler 
avowed in reference to Luther, in his “ Reformation und 
Ketzerprocess.” Or to sum up all in the words of the 
English historian, Green: “ He hated the very thought 
of toleration.” (XI, p. 122.) No one critically familiar 
with the historic Luther will, therefore, fail to recog- 
nize the accuracy of the portrait given of him by a 
writer in the Nation when he says: “ Luther was narrow, 
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intolerant, hot-tempered, unfair and foul-mouthed in his 
treatment of enemies, arid towards the end of his life 
he almost completely lost control of himself.” (May 1, 
1913.) What a complexus of qualities for a defender 
of liberty of conscience! 

But are not all these statements and thousands of simi- 
lar import, that could be gathered here, more than amply 
refuted by the familiar quotations from Luther’s own 
words clearly demanding the fullest liberty of conscience, 
and denouncing all violence whether in promoting or 
hampering the preaching of the Word of God? These 
texts we accept and could readily add many more. The 
contradiction they present to the statements of competent 
historians is merely apparent, although they may readily 
mislead the uncritical reader. Luther undoubtedly de- 
fended freedom of conscience as long as the propagation 
of his own “ New Evangel ” required this. Later, again, 
he insisted upon it when he feared encroachment on his 
plans, or believed that he could work more effectively 
without recourse to violence. But these conditions re- 
moved, he at once became a veritable tyrant, not mergly 
in restricting liberty of conscience, so far as outward 
practises were concerned, but in persecuting all who re- 
fused to accept his new doctrine. As a Baptist speaker 
said in an address delivered at the Southern Baptist con- 
vention in Washington, in May, 1920: “ Luther unloosed 
the dogs of persecution.” For distinctive passages from 
Luther’s own works, proving this beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, it will suffice here to refer to the articles that 
appeared in America during the first quadricentenary 
year, 1917, particularly “Luther and Freedom of 
Thought” (May 26) and “Luther and the State” 
(June 9). 

As early as the year 1521, commemorated in the sec- 
ond quadricentenary celebration, we find him demanding 
of the Elector of Saxony the ruthless suppression of the 
Mass, while in the very last sermon preached by him 
he calls upon the nobility to persecute the Jews unless 
they will accept his gospel: “If they refuse to be con- 
verted,” he declares, “ then, as blasphemers, they deserve 
that we should not suffer or endure them.” Though 
merely urging banishment on this occasion, a punishment 
grievous enough in those days, he had often before 
breathed destruction and death against those who differed 
from him, whether Protestant or Catholic. From first 
to last, he remained terribly consistent in his “ mania for 
persecution,” as Protestants themselves have rightly de- 
scribed it. Liberty of conscience for others was un- 
known to him save as a passing measure of expediency. 

Should any hesitation be felt regarding the complete 
and final rejection cf the absurd myth cf Luther’s lib- 
erty of conscience, we need but recall once more that 
supreme declaration of intolerance drawn up by Melanch- 
thon, in which the death penalty was solemnly decreed 
for all who dared,to hold that: “Our [i e., Melanch- 
thon’s and Luther’s] baptism and sermon are not Chris- 
tian, and our Church is not the Church of Christ.” To 
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this Luther set his signature with the formula: “ It 
pleases me.” (Corpus Reformatorum,” IV, pp. 737-740.) 
Can we be surprised then that the Protestant Church 
historian Neander should have compared Luther’s atti- 
tude towards religious toleration with that of the per- 
secuting Roman Emperors? Luther himself wrote the 
last word upon this subject when he set his seal of ap- 
proval to Melanchthon’s document: “It pleases me.” 
Nero or Diocletian could have done no worse. 


A Horseman of the Apocalypse 
Joun C. Revittg, S.J. 


N May 4, one hundred years ago, a frightful storm 

burst over the rocky bastions of that island, where 
Napoleon lay dying. Gathering all the momentum of its 
unloosened fury, it swept over the house at Longwood, 
where the almost mythical being, who for fifteen years 
had ruled the destinies of Europe, was in his agony. 
From the mountains and the sea, the winds clashed in 
hurtling squadrons. The Atldéntic hurled its waves 
against the rock-girt shores. Thunders, loud as that of 
the guns of Marengo, boomed in weird echoes over the 
storm-lashed hills. Trees centuries old were torn from 
their roots. One lonely willow, under whose shade the 
imperial exile had often reclined, long withstood the 
wrath of the hurricane. It yielded at last. Everything 
that the prisoner of Longwood had loved lay in ruins 
about him. His throne had been shattered, his empire, 
built on the bayonet and the sword, had crumbled beneath 
him, his family had forgotten him. With a few noble 
exceptions, the generals, marshals and princes, whom he 
had made and glorified, had deserted him. The storm 
terrified the hearts of the retainers of the dying Emperor. 
Even the cold Sir Hudson Lowe, the captive’s jailer, 
confessed that the genius of the tempest seemed to be 
racing over the wide spaces of the world to announce 
to all that some mighty being was descending into the 
abysses of agonizing nature. The storm did not rouse 
the dying man from his death slumbers. A few moments 
before six in the evening of May 5, Napoleon stirred in 
his lethargy, a faint smile, wonderful in its beauty then, 
even as it had been irresistible in life, hovered over his 
lips. He,murmured four words: “ Téte, Armée, Mon 
Dieu.” Riding at the head of ghostly squadrons, he 
passed away. The lonely exile of St. Helena was at last 
free! 

It is almost impossible, while writing of Napoleon, not 
to become his panegyrist. Even when history condemns 
him for his ambition and selfishness, his cruelty and dis- 
regard of the ordinary principles of the moral law, his 
despotism and political insincerity, it cannot check its 
admiration of his genius. His was the intellectual great- 
ness of the wisest of rulers. He possessed the vision of 


Charlemagne, the legislative powers of Justinian, the ad- 
ministrative capacity of the Romans. But he lacked true 
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moral greatness. He could simulate it when he willed. 
Its handmaids of lesser degree he could easily marshal in 
his train. He could garb himself in the trappings of 
tinsel sentiments that would have done honor to the 
Scipios or Marcus Aurelius. He was one of Plutarch’s 
men. Their ideals and philosophy, their morality and 
dazzling rhetoric, their stoicism, their theatrical gestures 
of self-control and generosity, he could reproduce with 
startling fidelity. But he belongs more to the annals of 
pagan Greece and Rome, than to the history of a Chris- 
tian people. 

He is the world’s greatest sdldier. No captain of an- 
cient or modern times can be compared to him. He ab- 
sorbed all the military genius of Alexander, Hannibal and 
Caesar. So epical are his deeds under the shadows of 
the Pyramids, on the snow-helmeted crests of the Alps, 
so titanic his figure wreathed in the smoke of battle on 
the bridge of Arcola, and amid the broken squares of 
the Old Guard at Waterloo, so lightning-like his strokes 
at Wagram and his campaign on the northern rivers of 
invaded France, that he almost makes us love war. His 
genius softens its horrors. France, that gave him her 
soldiers by the million, men like Davout, Soult, Lannes, 
Murat, Macdonald, Ney and Duroc, the men of Jena, 
Eylau and Austerlitz, bled to death under his matchless 
leadership. But she never faltered, but followed his star. 
It was the baleful star of battle. Frenchmen were proud 
to die under its deceptive beams. And though the world’s 
greatest soldier won no lasting prize from the blood- 
stained fields in which kingdoms were the stakes, we 
watch the struggle as we watch the crisis in some mighty 
tragedy. We stand amazed at the achievements of a 
genius so stupendous. Yet he commits two of the most 
disastrous blunders in military annals. He leads his 
legions to the steppes of Russia, where the snows are 
encrimsoned with their blood, and hurls them in vain 
against the Spanish guerillas, who taught the world that 
the regiments of this demi-god of war, were not invinci- 
ble. 

In all this is there a lesson for history? On the cen- 
tenary of the Emperor’s death we again try to realize 
the meaning in the plans of Providence of this dazzling 
meteor. We behold the Corsican adventurer lifted by 
the volcanic upheaval of the French Revolution to the 
command of her armies. He leads them to a series of 
unparalleled victories. He wipes out that same Revolu- 
tion with a timely and unscrupulous “ whiff of grape- 
shot.” Why his sudden rise as First Consul, his coro- 
nation by the Pope of Rome? Why for fifteen years, 
during which he is the scourge of Europe and master 
of its destinies, with kings and emperors crowding his 
antechamber, are his eagles, with war and bloodshed in 
their talons, allowed to continue their victorious flight? 

We have seen it with our own eyes. The horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, war at their head, are mysterious 
avengers of the outraged rights of God and human- 
ity. An archangel holds the steeds bitted and bridled 
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until ordered to loose them for the punishment of the 
world. Napoleon is more than a common warrior. He 
is the embodiment of war itself. He called himself the 
“Revolution on horseback.” He is more. He is the 
punishment of God, His instrument to humble nations 
and crush the pride of kings. After the reign of Louis 
XV, during which vice was seated on the throne, and 
Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau in France, Deists in 
England, and scoffers in Germany had sapped the foun- 
dations of revealed religion, old Europe had fallen lower 
than at any preceding time in her history. Kings and 
empresses laughed at religion; nations long faithful were 
robbed of it. Under a veneer of philosophy and culture, 
lurked contempt of God and a pagan forgetfulness of 
man’s highest destinies. 

The son of a poor Corsican gentleman who was born 
on a barren island just twenty years before the Revolu- 
tion wrote its charter “ The Rights of Man” was per- 
mitted by God to be an instrument for the chastisement 
of kings and peoples. He stations him in the midst of 
camps and the thunder of battle, slowly maturing him 
for his office of remolder and purifier of old and decrepit 
Europe. When the hour strikes, He lifts the Corsican 
soldicr to the throne. The successor of Popes that 
crowned Pepin and Charlemagne is allowed to bind the 
brows of the victorious captain with the imperial diadem. 
Spurred and booted warrior, Napoleon knows that peo- 
ples cannot live on war. He brings back peace, art, 
letters, commerce and industry. Son of the Revolution, 
he realizes that religion proscribed by Robespierre, Dan- 
ton and Marat, is necessary for the true welfare of 
nations. Imbued with a cold rationalism, spurning when 
his passion or policy required it, the elementary princi- 
ples of virtue, he is deeply stirred by the sound of the 
Church bell in a country village. A people without faith, 
a France without the Catholic religion that made it great 
in the past, are to him a contradiction. He restores the 
proscribed Faith, builds up its altars, protects its Bish- 
ops and clergy. That restoration was the masterpiece 
of his genius. But with a strange inconsistency, he tried 
to make of religion a department of State, a mere cog in 
the great machinery of a State police. He attempted to 
enslave the Pontiff of Rome, the saintly Pius VII, and 
make of him a mere ornament of that court that rivaled 
in elegance the salons of Louis XIV at Versailles, and the 
luxurious formalism of Byzantine monarchs. But under 
this child of the Revolution, France and Europe learned 
order and discipline, and reentered the paths of law. He 
rode the hurricane, but scattered seeds of beneficent harv- 
ests on the wind. 

True, the Napoleonic empire was nothing else but an 
armed camp. The outward splendors of the Tuileries 
masked the silent, but ominous guns of a hundred battle- 
fields stretching from Austerlitz to the gates of Mos- 
cow. For fifteen years, Providence allowed Napoleon, 
First Consul and Emperor, to overrun Europe. The 
Revolution had flouted the authority of God and man. 
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Kings and peoples, for their punishment had to bow be- 
fore the bayonets and the rifles of a child of the Revolu- 
tion, a “ parvenu” and an upstart in the family of kings. 
Before the authority of the venerable old man, the Pon- 
tiff-King of Rome, his prisoner of Fontainebleau, the 
conquerer of Arcola and Mondovi would not bow. From 
the moment he thus deeply wronged Pius VII, the impe- 
rial eagles no longer flew to certain victory. Over bloody 
fields their pinions drooped, until at Waterloo they fell 
to rise no more. 

Great as Napoleon was, he did not know how to build. 
His world-wide vision ever swept back to Napoleon. To 
Napoleon he sacrificed France, Europe, peoples and 
kings; to selfish and reckless ambition he sacrificed the 
one being whom he seems to have really loved, Josephine. 
Yet men loved him. No ruler of men so fascinated his 
followers. He used men as a despot uses his tool. But 
he flashed obedience, devotion, love from his glance. Men 
bleeding to death, dragged themselves close to his horse’s 
hoofs to cry: “Vive PEmpereur!” History itself, a 
hundred years after his death, can scarcely pause to 
record his crimes, and is smitten with the same danger- 
ous fascination. For this frail soldier was cast in a 
gigantic mold. His friends need not proclaim his great- 
ness. His enemies have hallowed his memory. The 
rocky isle of St. Helena is his real throne. From its 
barren heights he rules the imagination of mankind. 
Its mystic light softens all that was harsh, selfish and 
cruel in the outlines of the triumphant Emperor. The 
Exile of St. Helena, hero of adventures more wonderful 
than those of the Arabian Nights, emerges from its suf- 
ferings transfigured and glorified. St. Helena was meant 
as an act of human justice. It was a crowning act of 
the mercy of God. 

Pope Pius VII, once the prisoner of the conqueror, 
never forgot the exiled Emperor. He asked the govern- 
ments of Europe to soften the rigors of exile. He sent 
the Abbé Vignali to prepare him for death. For six years 
Napoleon stood on the threshold of the grave. He had 
never scoffed at religion, though he had scorned its re- 
straints, and tried to make it his tool. His happiest day, 
he said, had been the day of his First Communion. He 
had not lived as a Catholic, but he solemnly declared that 
he died in the Faith of his Baptism, a repentant child of 
the Church of Rome. Before the Cross, of whose Divine 
victim he spoke words worthy of Augustine and Pascal, 
he bent his head. Alessandro Manzoni was not mistaken, 
when in his “ Fifth of May” he bids Faith record this 
splendid victory: 

No loftier pride ’neath Heaven 
Unto the shame of Calvary 
Stooped ever yet its crest. 

The closing scenes of the tragedy of St. Helena silence 
many hates at the grave of the Prometheus once chained 
to its rock. Through the mists of the Atlantic, the despot 
and the Titan disappear and we remember only a lonely 
exile, a crushed and broken man. 
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Mission Progress on the Congo 


A. HILiiarp ATTERIDGE 


ers of AMERICA an account of the Belgian Mis- 

sionary Congregation of Scheut and its work in 
Africa and Far Eastern Asia. I owed my information to 
one of the Fathers at the mother house of Scheut, in 
the suburbs of Brussels, with whom I came into very 
friendly correspondence as the result of an appeal to 
him for help in compiling up-to-date statistics of the 
Catholic missions of China. When the war came, I 
read in the newspapers an account of the seizure of the 
college at Scheut by the Germans and the cruel treatment 
of my friend, ending in his death. But when the Scheut 
Fathers and some of their students took refuge in Lon- 
don, I was pleased to learn from them that this news 
was one more of the many baseless atrocity stories cir- 
culated in those days. My friend was quite well, had 
suffered no ill-treatment, but was actually residing at 
Scheut and was looking after the property of the college 
during its temporary occupation by the invaders. Later 
on the Germans allowed the Congregation to resunie par- 
tial possession of it and even to receive some novices 
there. On the evacuation of Belgium by the enemy the 
college was reorganized and has now for more than two 
years been again the center of the widespread missions of 
the Scheut Fathers. 

I have just received from Scheut a most valuable re- 
port on the missions of the Congo, which gives particu- 
lars and statistics not only of the missions under the care 
of the Scheut Congregation, but also of all the other mis- 
sions, those of the Jesuits, Trappists, White Fathers, 
Premonstratensians, Redemptorists, the Fathers of the 
English College at Mill Hill, the Péres du St. Esprit, the 
Benedictines, Capuchins and Dominicans. Comparing 
this list of Orders and Congregations engaged in the mis- 
sions of the Belgian Congo with the list in the fourth 
volume of the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” one sees that 
since the volume was published, the missions have been 
reinforced by the coming of the Benedictines, Capuchins 
and Dominicans. 

The statistics given in this article of the “ Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” appear to be those of the year 1907. In 
the text of the article facts are stated which give the 
impression that, at the time when it was written, prog- 
ress was slow and the difficulties of converting the 
Congolese were very great. “ The work of evangeliza- 
tion in the Congo,” we are told, “is, however, far from 
fruitless.” The results claimed in the statistical table 
are: Baptized Catholics, 26,444; catechumens, 63,259; 
total, 89,703. But since then there has been remarkable 
progress, all the more notable because the four years of 
war seriously handicapped the missions by stopping or 
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seriously diminishing the supply both of missionaries and 
of help of all kinds from Belgium. The statistics given 
in the report I have received from Scheut are those of 
the year 1920, and these are the figures: Baptized Catho- 
lics, 736,318 ; catechumens, 313,514; total, 1,049,832. We 
have thus in fourteen years an increase of the Catholics 
baptized or preparing for Baptism which mav be thus 
tabulated: Increase of baptized Catholics, 709,924; cate- 
chumens, 250,255; total increase, 1,060,179. These fig- 
ures are very significant. Fourteen years ago the 
missioners had only a few stations here and there in the 
vast region of the Congo. They had gathered a little flock 
of a few thousand Catholics. The catechumens were 
far more numerous than the baptized. All that could 
be said was that in spite of endless difficulties “ the work 
was not fruitless.” But in 1920 we find the baptized 
Catholics are nearly 750,000. They exceed more than 
twofold the numbers of those under instruction, but these 
candidates for Baptism are an army of more than 300,000. 
Not only is the field “white for the harvest,” but a 
plentiful harvest is being gathered in. The total popu- 
lation of the Congo is generally estimated at about 20,- 
000,000. More than 1,000,000 have been won to the 
Faith, a larger proportion of Catholics in the Congo, 
compared to the total population, than there are in Eng- 
land. 

The Scheut report gives tables of detailed statistics 
comparing the situation of the missions in 1910 and 
1920. From these tables I take the following figures: 


1910 1920 
Massiom SteGiems ........c.ceiccsccs 213 593 
EEE a ee Pere ee ee 230 374 
RE, eisai ecis aside vesine 90 189 
WS oo oc Asis isiedine dwrte maison 110 194 
Re ey rere er rere 2,042 11,114 
Normal Schools (for teachers)... None 13 
BOge BGMOGIS .ovscviecssccvcncecss 70 363 
ge 52 295 
Industrial and Trade Schools...... 32 102 
Agricultural Schools ............. 971 3,901 
Pid boinc nant ee ecuasa 12 45 
Medical Dispensaries ............ 45 114 
NS os sions cdccnsinns 131,852 736,318 
CI, 5. cwpcere ewnievuw-vilen s 139,088 313,514 


It will be noted that this great organization of reli- 
gious, educational and charitable werk, which has 
produced already such immense results, has a European 
mission staff of only 756 in all, including priests, lay 
brothers and nuns. But these are assisted by trained 
native helpers, the 11,114 catechists. The catechists are 
the instructors of the native candidates for Baptism, and 
supply most of the teachers in the schools. In many a 


village, only visited from time to time by a priest, the 
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catechist is in charge of a small body of Catholics, assem- 
bles them for prayers and carries on their instruction. 
The first steps have been taken in many of the missions 
for the formation of a native clergy. : 

It will be noticed that the school system includes a 
number of industrial or technical schools, and a still 
larger number of agricultural schools. The work of the 
missionaries has from the outset been directed to civil- 
izing as well as converting the Congolese, civilizing them 
not in the sense of making them into second-rate imita- 
tions of their European governors, but in the sense of 
substituting for the old tribal life of hunting, war-making 
and the mere collection of tropical produce, the settled 
village life of agricultural communities, equipped with 
the necessary proportion of skilled workers to maintain 
their houses, implements, etc., in good order. The tech- 
nical schools turn out thoroughly competent smiths, 
carpenters, boat builders, electricians, etc., and the agri- 
cultural schools are worked in connection with model 
farms, which have introduced a good breed of cattle into 
the country. Many of the missionaries have passed 
through the schools of tropical medicine in Belgium or at 
Leopoldville. Their organization of hospitals and dispen- 
saries is of the utmost service to the people generally, 
and on the eastern frontiers of Congoland they are en- 
gaged in fighting against the menace of the “ sleeping 
sickness,” which for twenty years and more has been 
spreading through Central Africa. 

Having given this brief statistical survey of the Congo 
missions, I propose in another article to say something of 
the special work of the various Orders and Congrega- 


tions. 


The Menace of Divorce 


Antuony M. Benenpik, D.D. 


HE menace that divorce is rapidly becoming to the 
stability of family and national life throughout the 
world is well evidenced by figures taken from the “ New 
York World Almanac” for the current year. In 1890 
there were in the United States 542,537 marriages and 
33,461 divorces, or one divorce for 16.5 marriages; in 
1896 there were 613,873 marriages and 42,937 divorces, 
or one divorce for 14.5 marriages; in 1906 there were 
853,290 marriages and 72,602 divorce, or one divorce for 
12 marriages; in 1916 there were 1,040,778 marriages 
and 112,036 divorces, or one divorce for 9.3 marriages. 
Thus, within a quarter of a century, while the number 
of marriages has not even doubled, the number of di- 
vorces has increased almost fourfold. It does not take 
a specialist in mathematics to make plain that, at the 
present rate of increase, the annual divorces will soon 
equal the marriages in number, thus practically bring- 
ing about the free love which is the extremist’s dream. 
This condition, however, is not confined to our land 
of traditional freedom. In staid old England and Wales 
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the number of divorces has leaped from 1,075 in 1914 
to a total of 2,323 in 1918, thus more than doubling 
itself in four years. 

Then we have the case of Canada. In some prov- 
inces of Canada, notably Ontario, Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island, there have been up to the present no 
divorce courts. Those who desire to be divorced must 
apply for a special act of Parliament and present their 
evidence to a committee of the Senate, which practically 
accepts only one ground, that of adultery, as sufficient 
for granting divorce. But if adultery is proved and 
the necessary fees are paid, a special act allowing di- 
vorce gets through both houses of Parliament and 
becomes law. 

Claiming that this procedure works unnecessary hard- 
ship on poor litigants, especially in the case of returned 
soldiers whose wives have been guilty of infidelity during 
their absence, and that it is the cause of much misery and 
immorality, a party has started active agitation for 
divorce courts: This party is opposed, of course, by the 
Catholics, aided by many of other denominations. 

These latter reply that one of the results of divorce 
is to reward adulterers by allowing them to remarry, 
and therefore they would rather remedy the evil by 
making adultery a penal offense. The crop of post- 
war applications due to returning soldiers, they say, 
will prove only transitory and it would be unfortunate 
if, because of this temporary plague, the country should 
be saddled permanently with the evil of divorce courts. 
In addition, during fourteen years there was only one 
divorce for every 23,992 persons in provinces which 
had no divorce courts, while there was a divorce for 
every 3,282 persons in the provinces which had courts, 
and therefore the courts would increase divorces about 
sevenfold. What harm this would cause to the family 
life of Canada is easily seen. The evils, they claim, 
arising through infidelity or cruelty or marital troubles 
of any kind are less serious than those, which in the per- 
manent breaking up of a home and the neglect of chil- 
dren result from divorce. 

One thing to be deplored is that so much publicity is 
given to the divorce sensations that throng our courts, 
and that has an appeal to seekers after cheap notoriety. 
For the past few weeks we have been regaled with front- 
page stories of a prominent man who accused his wife of 
sin, and the boomerang, returning, has thus far endowed 
him with two mistresses. The one New York paper 
which tried to keep this case quiet was compelled by 
the pressure of competition to bring it back to the first 
page. In another case before the public eye there are 
five co-respondents—five! This reminds us of the 
woman in the Gospel with. seven husbands. And the 
newspapers, in detail, describe these gay Lotharios. Co- 
respondent No. I, a cousin of the woman under fire, is 
“a sleek-head youth, blond hair slicked down in the 
middle, well-dressed, square-shouldered.” No. IIJ— 
“tall, graceful, gray-haired, expressive features, the most 
interesting of his colleagues.” No. III—“ tall, bald- 
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headed, angular,” boyhood friend of the dame. No. IV 
her step-brother, “ middle sized, dark-haired, sturdy, 
with a square jaw.” No. V—‘a dark young man ”— 
only this description and nothing more, an unknown. 
Truly, varietas delectat! All classes, types, sizes, and 
styles, save a lawfully wedded husband! 

That the divorce evil is desperate is apparent from 
the disastrous consequences that it entails. It is de- 
structive of individual and social morality. Supreme 
Court Justice Ford of New York says, in this connec- 
tion, “ There is no gainsaying that divorce, especially 
if it keeps on increasing, is a menace to the nation. The 
home is the foundation of the State, and the home is 
disrupted whenever a divorce act. is brought.” Di- 
vorce, demonstrates the Rev. John {. O’Gorman, D.C.L., 
in his booklet entitled “ Divorce in Canada,” is unjust, 
unnatural, anti-national, and immoral; it is unjust, be- 
cause the right of the child is ignored; it is unnatural be- 
cause it breaks the bond between parent and child; it is 
anti-national, because the race as well as the child, suf- 
fers from the dissolution of marriage by divorce; and it 
is immoral, because it encourages the commission of 
those crimes on account of which divorce is given. 

But how are we going to stop the onrush of the evil? 
In the first place, note the statement of County Detective 
John Butler of Long Island City, that in every case of 
husband desertion he has had in twenty-two years, the 
wife had blue eyes. That seems to argue the faithless- 
ness of the blue-eyed lassies. 

In all seriousness, however, there cannot be much 
doubt where lies the blame. The laxity in regard to 
the marriage bond nowadays is directly ascribable to the 
waning of religious spirit, to the loss of faith throughout 
the world. Men have lost the old, simple faith that once 
made the world a place fit to live in. The Rev. Charles 
Tyrdell of Christ Church, Williamsport, Pa., speaking 
in the Trinity Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh on “ The 
Christian Home,” clearly described the need of religion, 
when he said: 

The solution of every problem today facing the American 
people is contained in one word—Christ! Christ at the marriage 
altar, Christ on the bridal journey, Christ when the new home 
is set up, Christ in the pinching times, Christ when the baby 
comes, Christ when the baby dies, Christ in the days of plenty, 
Christ when the wedded pair walk toward the sunset gates, 
Christ when one is taken and the other left, Christ for time— 
Christ for eternity! 

The meaning of which is simply that religion, and 
religion only, is the salvation of our nation. God must 
enter into every duty, every phase of life, if we would 
keep life right and holy. For when we throw off the 
governing hand of God that keeps the universe in order, 
nothing but chaos and confusion can result. Divorce 
means the ruin of the family; the downfall of the family 
means the end of the State. Shall we be so blind to our 
own interests as to allow this canker to spread un- 
checked? Our Divine Lord’s words are clear: “ Every 
one that putteth away his wife and marrieth another com- 
mitteth adultery.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


The Problem of Margaret Brent 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

No study in Maryland colonial history has proved more baffling 
than that of Margaret Brent, who has been made the subject of 
the prize essays by the United States Historical Society. To 
present her story fairly and adequately and to explain the seem- 
ing anomalies of her career have been deemed a task beyond the 
ability of numerous members of the Maryland and Columbia His- 
torical Societies, not to mention an army of independent investi- 
gators in behalf of Susan B. Anthony and her disciples, who re- 
gard this early Maryland woman as a prototype. Margaret 
Brent’s name bristles on many pages devoted to the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Provincial Assembly and to the Provincial Courts,” 
and yet after having laboriously waded through these dry 
records, with the added light of subsidiary annals, the investi- 
gator remains in doubt, whether he should revere this dominant 
and ambitious woman as an example and ornament of her sex 
and as a type of the high-born Catholic, or, while admiring her 
intellectual gifts, her courage and her energy, should charitably 
draw the veil over her private life. The keenest attention, there- 
fore, is focused on the efforts of the many well-equipped his- 
torical students whom the United States Historical Society has 
called into action. 

It is in her role as administrator of Leonard Calvert's will 
that historical interest is first centered on Margaret Brent. The 
first Governor of Maryland died after a short illness, leaving 
only a verbal will, possibly the briefest and wittiest on record, 
“ Take all, pay all.” This oral testament was duly witnessed and 
was accepted by the Provincial Court, and it was in pursuance 
of her duties as executor of the will that in 1648, Mistress Brent 
made her sensational demand for two seats in the Assembly; 
one in her own right and to represent her hundred of “ The Sis- 
ters’ Freehold,” the patent for which was the first issued in St. 
Mary’s County; and the other as the administrator of the late 
Governor Calvert. 

Leonard Calvert had left a wife and children in England, and 
the crucial point is, was she cognizant of this or was she de- 
ceived in the matter? Those chroniclers who enlarge on this 
phase of the character of America’s first suffragist, disagree 
violently. Some merely dismiss her association with Leonard 
Calvert as another instance of the triangle which has in all ages 
disturbed the tranquillity of families and of nations. Some his- 
torians who had delved deeply into the records, believe that Mar- 
garet Brent was the sister of the wife who had been left in Eng- 
land, and they adduce some convincing testimony, but are unable 
to answer the inevitable query: Why the mystery, and why should 
the administrator have sought to alienate the property from the 
heir, if that heir was her nephew? 

Mistress Brent sold the Great House in St. Mary’s City to 
Governor Stone and other valuable pieces of real estate with 
much private property to other purchasers, acts which Cecilius 
Lord Baltimore set aside in 1658, sending the son and daughter of 
his dead brother to Maryland and restoring their patrimony. The 
son, William Calvert and the daughter Anne married in Mary- 
land and were always under the protection of the proprietary. 
Mistress Brent, meantime, had other differences and at this junc- 
ture of time was living in Virginia. Other commentators be- 
lieve that Margaret Brent was deceived by Calvert, and they 
argue that so astute a lawyer as she proved herself, could not be 
ignorant of the laws of primogeniture, and they deduce from the 
fact that she sold Leonard Calvert’s property, that she was un- 
aware that he had left an heir. However, the Calverts and the 
Brents were kindred, and if the wife and heir were under the 
protection of Lord Baltimore, it seems impossible that one so 
close to the family and so alert to important events, was oblivious 
of the fact. 
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Of the four Brents who came to Maryland, November 22, 
1638, Gyles, afterwards Deputy-Governor, and Fulk, Margaret 
and Mary, there are no descendants. The sisters never married, 
and the families left by Gyles and Fulk were soon extinct. The 
large Brent family which has representatives in almost every 
State of the Union, descends from George Brent, the immigrant, 
who settled in Woodstock, Stafford County, Virginia, in 1685. 
He was the son of Captain George Brent, half brother and many 
years younger than the four above mentioned. George Brent 
the immigrant was twice married, first to Mary, daughter of 
Captain William Green of Bermuda, and secondly, to Mary, 
daughter of Honorable Henry Sewall of Mattapony Manor and 
Jane Lowe who afterwards married Charles Calvert, third Baron 
of Baltimore. Two grandsons of George Brent of Woodstock 
married two sisters of Archbishop Carroll, and a great-grandson, 
Robert Brent, was the first Mayor of Washington and a pioneer 
Catholic of the Federal City. 


Brookland, D. C MARGARET BRENT DOWNING. 


Royal Irish Fusiliers and Bunker Hill 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent communication to a Boston local paper there 
appeared a statement to the effect that the Royal Irish Fusiliers 
won the battle of Bunker Hill, on June 17, 1775 and that Cath- 
olics were in this regiment of the British army. On account 
of strong British influence brought to bear on Boston news- 
papers nowadays, it is a difficult task to get in a letter 
touching on history that reflects on the English of the Revolu- 
tionary period. If you would give me a few lines, I hope that 
the following facts will gradually work their way back to this 
vicinity. 

The Royal Irish Fusiliers did not win the battle of Bunker 
Hill. There was no such regiment at the battle. J. S. Farmer, 
in his “ Regimental Records of the British Army,” as well as 
Henry Belcher in his “ First American Civil War, 1775-8,” gave 
a complete roster of units in the army during the Revolution. 
I fail to find the Fusiliers. I find three companies of the 18th, 
also known as the Royal Irish Regiment, which was a different 
unit. In fact, there was no such regiment known as the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers in the British army until 1881. As to the Royal 
Irish Regiment, they were all Irish Protestants and they did not 
“go over the top” on June 17, 1775. The only detachment that 
succeeded in scaling the hill and jumping over the American 
breastworks was the Ist Battalion of Marines, from the warships 
in Boston harbor and a part of the 47th regiment, also known 
as the Royal Lancashire Feot. 

Further, there were few Catholics in the British army at this 
period, for the very good reason that Papists or Catholics were 
not allowed to enlist. Nearly all the Irish Catholics on this side 
of the water could be found in Washington’s army, as well as 
large numbers of Irish Protestants. I find on looking over the 
above named books, that there were a few apostate Irish in the 
Loyal Coalition (pardon me, Volunteers) who joined the Tories 
who gathered on the outskirts of the British army during the 
siege of Boston. General Howe employed these Irish, English 
and native Tories to do scavenger duty and other menial tasks 
for his regulars while they were besieged by the provincials. 
When Howe’s army evacuated Boston, March 17, 1776, these 
Tory parasites clung to the army like leeches and cluttered up 
the British transports with their belongings. Some of their de- 
scendants are now parading through the streets of Boston, doing 
the same duty, touched on above, for the British Government, 
just as their forefathers did. History certainly repeats itself! 
At this late day their descendants, most of whom came. from 
Nova Scotia or the provinces along the St. Lawrence, form a 
considerable portion of an organization in Boston known as the 
Loyal Coalition, which is a very suggestive title. And they are 
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still doing the menial work set out for them in Boston and 
vicinity by the British Government, just as their ancestors did! 

Querists to newspapers up this way, especially those of Irish 
birth or extraction, find space very limited, when they point out 
unpleasant facts reflecting on the British participation at Lex- 
ington, Concord or Bunker Hill, for the reason that some news- 
paper proprietors still entertain a regard for Beacon Street and 
Commonwealth Avenue, where the descendants of the Tory para- 
sites and deserters of 1775-6 still hold forth to admiring tea 
clienteles, and they write, now and then, cheering monographs 
recalling the British rule in Boston before 1775. But these syco- 
phants are slowly but surely disappearing. Some day the Irish 
literary element will take the places of these tea circles on 
Beacon Street and Commonwealth Avenue, and the deeds of the 
Gael will be recited in the classic abodes of Puritanism. 

Lowell. GeorcE F. O’Dwyer. 


Early Irish Pilgrims 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Walsh’s article on “ Early Irish Pilgrims,” in America for 
February 19, is of great interest not only for what it says but 
for what it suggests. Such facts as he adduces throw some 
light on a question discussed five or six years ago in the Cath- 
olic press: How great have been our losses? What has been 
the Catholic leakage? The most notable contribution to this 
discussion at the time was an article by Archbishop Canevin in the 
American Catholic Historical Review. With his main thesis, 
as I think I may call it, one must agree, namely, that no neglect 
of duty in providing for the immigrants is chargeable against 
priests and Bishops. But the arguments on which he based his 
conclusion surprised me. 

That immigration from Ireland in the eighteenth century was 
almost entirely from Ulster and Protestant, that there were few 
Irish Catholics in the United States at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and that, in fine, the great leakage spoken of is 
imaginary, this is my memory of the Most Rev. Archbishop’s 
article. Surely the number of Catholics, or should-be Catholics, in 
the United States at that time cannot be known from any estimate 
made by Bishop Carroll. That is evident from Dr. Walsh’s arti- 
cle and from Mr. O’Brien’s book. But it is also evident from 
present-day facts. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
lakes and line to the Gulf and Rio Grande, there is hardly a 
city, or a town, or a countryside, in which you will not find 
Irish surnames borne by non-Catholics. But in how many 
thousands of cases was the surname changed, as in the case of 
Mrs. Johnson’s husband, who received the name of her uncle 
who purchased him, or “translated,” or distorted out of all 
recognition? A few years ago I visited an old friend, a pastor 
in Mississippi. “My congregation is small,” he said one ‘day, 
“ but if I had all who bear Irish names in this place it would be 
a fairly large one. Half the Methodist congregation have Irish 
names. Very few of them have the faintest idea that their 
people ever were Catholic.” 

Another question that I should like to see answered by some 
one among your readers is what was the racial composition of 
the original Maryland colony? A few years ago the late Wilfrid 
Ward visited America on a lecture tour, and on his return to 
England gave his impressions of us in two articles in the Dublin 
Review of which he was then editor. He had been advised not 
to come, as his opposition to Home Rule would be against him. 
He did not find it so. He could have understood, he said, the 
warmth of his reception in Baltimore where the Catholics are 
“ Anglo-Saxons,” but he was quite as warmly received in 
“Celtic Boston”! 

Of course, even if the original colony had been Anglo-Saxon, 
that fact: would not make the Catholics of Baltimore today 
Anglo-Saxons. Perhaps there have been proportionately more 
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conversions in Baltimore than in any other of our large cities; 
but otherwise the Catholic population of the city seems to be 
racially the same as in most of our large cities, namely, made 
up of Irish, Germans, and Poles. Had Wilfrid Ward instituted 
a search for the Anglo-Saxons among his admirers there, he 
would likely have been surprised at the result. He seems to 
have been about as well acquainted with American history and 
with contemporary American Catholic conditions as some of his 
successors who have undertaken to tell the English public all 
about us. Maryland was an English colony, therefore, Catholic 
Baltimore is Anglo-Saxon. The argument fay seem childish to 
us; but it came from a very learned Englishman. Were the 
original colonists English, or English in the majority; or was it 
a colony founded under English auspices and composed mostly 
of Irish Catholics? By the way, in this same article Mr. Ward 
tells how he was received by the “Catholic Governor of New 
York City” (sic) referring to Governor Glynn. 

Las Palmas, Canary Islands. O. B. M. 


Why Compulsory Greek? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Why compulsory anything? 
all? Why compulsory Latin? 

Modern materialism has succeeded in giving to everything a 
utilitarian value. Even the weight of the soul has been published 
in the newspapers. I have not seen it. But I can be patient. 
And so the modern question about Greek is: What good is it? 
Can you make money with it? Can you pay the rent or buy 
coal with it? 


Why compulsory education at 


Let us approach the question from another angle. Suppose 
the Jesuits were to drop Latin. For obvious reasons it is un- 
thinkable. Yet as a language it stands with Greek. I know 


that this is the very argument that Father Tallon sets out to 
demolish. But the arguments that are valid against Greek are 
equally valid in the case of Latin. And the same influences that 
have succeeded in displacing Greek as a language for study in 
America will be even more potent against Latin and we Catholics 
as a result are likely to find ourselves isolated in the matter. 
The defenders of the classics who have retreated from the Greek 
outposts are slowly but surely yielding up the Latin fort. 

What is the purpose of an education, anyway? In general, 
tne modern answer to that question is: to build bridges, to make 
roads, to plan cities; in other words, civilized comfort. 

The results of this answer has been the onslaught upon Greek 
and the present attack upon Latin. The attack upon Greek has 
been under a number of species: it is a dead language, it is too 
remote; it is too hard and consumes too much time. And this 
is the clinching argument: you can get it all in a translation 
anyway. 

I repeat, what is the purpose of an education? If the above 
answer is the true answer, why compulsory education at all? 
Already in the colleges we are reaching a stage of compulsory 
non-education, that is, some of the colleges are talking about 
keeping candidates out, about restriction of numbers, about a 
maximum enrolment. Now this has been in the air for a 
good number of years; has been practised, if I am not in error, 
by one of the leading women’s colleges; and is now announced 
publicly to be the policy of a prominent Eastern institution. 

The feeling is, and it is often stated, that some men in college 
ought not to be there at all. College does not benefit these peo- 
ple, they say. And it is for their own good not only to keep 
such people out but to keep them from getting in. 

But where are we going to stop in this business? At the 
colleges? Shall we not go on to the high schools and apply 
our tests there to find out who is fit for a high-school educa- 
tion? Shall we not deal likewise with the grammar schools? 


‘Only the other day the newspapers carried a lament about the 
rooms full of backward children in American cities. 


Why com- 
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pel these children to go to school? Why compel any children to 
go to school? Why have compulsory elementary education at 
all? Why not have schools simply for those children who want 
to go? And let the children who don’t want to go to school, go 
to work. In their own small indirect way children would be 
helping us to build our bridges, make our roads, and plan our 
cities. And it wouldn’t be the first time they have done it. 

What I am pointing out in all this argument is the conflict 
between aims and methods of modern materialism, how a read- 
justment is beginning to assert itself and the lines it must 
follow if logically carried out, the spirit which animates it, be- 
fore which the noble Greek language has gone down to the dust. 
That which is the enemy of Greek is the enemy of learning 
and all true freedom. 


Milwaukee. THOMAS HEALEY. 


The Scagliola Fathers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If nature abhors a vacuum, truth must hate a humbug. The 
advertiser who announced “Imitation is the sincerest flattery,” 
had never made an analysis of sincerity, for sham 1s always 
a shameful substitute and veneer a very distant relative of reality. 
The fairest quality of truth is sincerity; and when the truth is 
spiritual, its expression must be noble. And what is more real 
than the facts of faith? What more solid than the foundations 
of religion? The externals of religion are but expressions of 
Divine truths. The churches of the Middle Ages suggest the 
spaciousness, the grandeur of spiritual reality. Their simplicity 
marks their vitality. From pavement to pinnacle, truth is every- 
where, in chancel and in chantry the dominant idea is sincerity. 

The pastor who told his architect to build him “ the latest thing 
in architecture” must have been a pilgrim to Coney Island: side 
aisles were never meant to look like bowling-alleys, and stucco 
towers may do to house in silos. With the wealth of nature’s 
gifts on every side, it is a pity our churches are crammed with 
imitations: stone pillars are posts of the past; marble altars are 
monuments of antiquity. We have reached the Scagliola age 
and our temples mark the Regalico period. Soon we shall read 
the legend “ Coffins of Compo for the Campo Santo.” Substitu- 
tion reigns supreme, sham surrounds our pulpits, sanctuary lamps 
are made of ginger bronze, and stucco sits in state upon our 
tabernacles. Barclay Street has ever been the Rue Morgue oi 
Christian Art; its catalogues are litanies of crimes in plaster 
of Paris. 

Fairhaven, Mass., has a little church well worth a visit, a Uni- 
tarian temple, which is a perfect example of a medieval chapel 
if you take out the parson’s chair and put in a mensa for the 
Mass. Not very distant there is a Catholic church, a veritable 
chamber of horrors. It is “the last word” (would it were!) in 
Scagliola with pilasters of sham rock, colonnades of almost 
marble, altar gates of near bronze, and blond-haired angels, life- 
size in wax hung on wires around the baldachino. 

“See America First” is poor advice to a priest about to build 
a house of God, unless he search out the few fine churches in 
the land. They are like strangers amid their Scagliola neigh- 
bors. Welcome strangers! May your blessed tribe increase! 
Even some recent Cathedrals are little better than their humbler 
brethren. When shall we quit building railroad depots for Chris- 
tian seeking the way to Heaven? 

It seems to be the sentiment of the Church to Jook askance at 
new communities, but the “Scagliola Fathers” are a growing 
order, and the “ Regalico Sisters ” are invading convent cloisters. 
You who minister at the altar of the Most Holy, build your 
tabernacles with the things that God has made, the honest oak, 
the lasting cypress, the lovely cedar. Hew your “ stone of sacri- 
fice” in the quarries of the granite hills. “How lovely, O Lord, 
are Thy Tabernacles!” 


Chicago. P. J. M. 
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The Giory of Her Sex 


HAT has devotion to and love of God’s Mother 
accomplished in the world since the beginning 
of Christianity?” asks Father Stanislaus M. Hogan, 
O.P., in his recent book on the “ Mother of Divine 
Grace.” He then lets John Ruskin answer the question, 
quoting from “ Fors Clavigera” this remarkable passage: 
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After the most careful examination, neither as adversary nor 
as friend, of the influences of Catholicism for good and evil, I 
am persuaded that the worship of the Madonna has been one 
of its noblest and most vital graces, and has never been other- 
wise than productive of true holiness of life and purity of 
character There has probably not been an innocent 
cottage home throughout the length and breadth of Europe 
during the whole period of vital Christianity, in which the 
imagined presence of the Madonna has not given sanctity to the 
humblest duties, and comfort to the sorest trials of women; and 
every brightest and loftiest achievement of the arts and strength 
of manhood has been the fulfilment of the assured prophecy of 
the poor Israelite maiden: “He that is mighty has magnified 
me, and holy is His name.” 

The foregoing tribute paid to Our Lady by the non- 
Catholic author of “ Fors” is borne out, of course, by 
the testimony of history. Until Mary came “the most 
wretched of all creatures was woman,” whom paganism 
had defiled in body and soul and then left helpless in the 
mire. But with the birth of Our Lady the emancipation 
of woman began. For the Virgin-Mother’s transcendant 
share in the mystery of the Incarnation conferred on 
her sex a glory and a dignity which has ennobled 
womanhood, hallowed virginity and made motherhood 
a fair and sacred thing. Without question the exalted 
position held by woman today in every Christian land 
was won for her by the Church’s devotion to Our 
Divine Saviour’s incomparable Mother. 

The coming of May is a yearly reminder that Our 
Lady, as of old, is still the glory, the model and the 
protector of her sex. The Catholic girl, the Catholic 
maiden and the Catholic mother of today will invoke 
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this month the maternal care of Mary with the same 
loving confidence with which their sisters in the Faith 
have for ages past begged Our Lady’s help, and never 
without obtaining relief, in every anxiety, sorrow or 
misfortune that comes to them. But many thoughtful 
men believe that the maidens, wives and mothers of our 
time stand in greater need of the example, patronage 
and assistance of the Blessed Virgin than did the women 
of almost any other age. For the widespread moral 
chaos attending and following the Great War seems to 
have broken down to a most deplorable extent many of 
the safeguards of womanly purity and what were once 
considered the common decencies of life are widely dis- 
regarded nowadays without at all shocking public 
opinion. The prayerful study of Our Lady’s ways, 
however, it should be remembered, will be found today, 
as always, the sovereign corrective for the loss or 
perversion of the womanly virtues. For Mary lived 
perfectly the life of a girl, a maiden, a wife, a mother 
and a widow so that, in God’s design, she might ever 
be for every woman, whatever her station or condition, 
a flawless pattern of fragrant virtues. But more com- 
forting still, this stainless Virgin now reigns as Queen 
of Heaven, has been made the almoner of God’s mercies 
and graces and looks down with eyes of motherly com- 
passion on those of her own sex especially, who are 
striving valiantly in these evil days to keep their minds 
clean and their hearts pure. Mary is a true mother 
still, and to no one surely more of a mother than to 
women who stand in great need of her powerful help in 
order to gain Heaven safely at last. 


Jews, Flivvers and Catholics 

BOUT eight months ago the inventor of the justly 
celebrated “ flivver,” which carries the name of 
Ford to the ends of the earth, began to inflict upon a 
weary world his utterly unsolicited opinions on the Jews, 
here and abroad. Like the opinions of all men who are 
ignorant as well as uneducated, they were somewhat ex- 
treme, and were expressed in language that was lurid 
rather than convincing. True or false, however, they 
were not three weeks old before every corner in Broad- 
way’s roaring forties resounded to the raucous cry of the 
newsboys, “ Read all about the traitor, Henry Ford! 
Read all about the liar, Henry Ford!” It soon became 
quite plain that in New York, at least, Mr. Ford was not 

to monopolize the patient ear of the public. 

Thus the campaign began. Throughout the country 
city ordinances were adopted forbidding the hawking of 
Mr. Ford’s weekly on the streets. In one or two in- 
stances efforts were made to forbid its sale entirely. 
Striking straight home to Mr. Ford’s own State, Mich- 
igan, and across one or two inhibitions which, if not pre- 
cisely constitutional, are at least traditionally American, 
Mr. Ford’s opponents attempted a law which would bring 
the father of the “ flivver ” afoul of the authorities should 
he repeat his former tactics. 
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These facts prompt a reflection, perhaps two. The 
Jews number possibly 3,000,000 in this country; Cath- 
olics, about 18,000,000. The editor or public speaker 
who slanders the Jew is promptly brought to book. But 
week after week scurrilous sheets, the products of re- 
tarded brains crazed by vice, may pour out a flood of 
calumny against the Catholic Church, against priests and 
nuns, against Catholics as citizens, and “ nothing can be 
done about it.” The Postmaster-General can do noth- 
ing, although he can exclude from the mails any sheet 
which dares hint that social and economic conditions in 
this country are abominable. It is always unlawful to 
attack capitalism. It is never unlawful to attack Cath- 
olicism. An attack upon the racial customs and religious 
belief of 3,000,000 American citizens can at once be dealt 
with by the law. An attack, and any kind of an attack, 
upon the religious creed of 18,000,000 American Cath- 
olics must be borne without redress, even though the at- 
tack be conveyed in obscene and abusive language. The 
vilest accusations, couched in language usually confined 
to ribald dens, seem privileged if directed against the 
Catholic Church or her children. 

The fact is that 3,000,000 Jews have in six months 
done what 18,000,000 Catholics have always thought im- 


possible. Two questions, then, may be proposed. The 
first is: ‘ What is the source of the Jew’s power?” and 
the second: ‘‘ Why does not the average Catholic imitate 


him?” His manner may not always invite imitation, but 
his speed and thoroughness in resenting any insult to his 
religion are admirable. 


A Remarkable Report on Ireland 


N recent years there have been many reports on con- 

ditions in heart-broken Ireland. Men and women 
with stories to tell have related sad experiences in the 
public prints or on the hustings and have gone their way, 
only to be forgotten in the rush and roar of modern 
life. The impression they made faded in time and 
had to be revived by other writers or speakers. And 
this, not because people are not interested in the brave 
little country held in the tentacles of a monstrous octo- 
pus, but rather because up to the present time the story 
of British atrocities lacked permanent and convenient 
form. At last this deficiency has been met by the “ Amer- 
ican Commission on Conditions in Ireland.” Some 
months ago several unprejudiced American citizens anx- 
ious to learn the truth about harassed Erin foregathered 
in New York and formed a committee of 150 of our most 
prominent men and women, irrespective of their re- 
ligious or political affiliation. Catholic and Protestant 
Bishops, statesmen, authors, educators, labor leaders, sci- 
entists all found place on this committee. From it a non- 
partisan commission of eight was appointed to sit in 
Washington to hear any witnesses who might appear 
before it. No one who wished to testify was prohibited 
from doing so. Invitations were sent to all classes of 
people. The British Ambassador to the United States 
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was invited to present himself, and Sir Edward Carson, 
in short everybody who could shed light on conditions in 
Ireland: Americans, Canadians, Englishmen, Catholics, 
Protestants, freethinkers, agnostics, and men and women 
of all other dispositions and attainments. 

The results were gratifying: honest people of Britain, 
Ireland and the United States appeared in goodly num- 
bers and told a straightforward, if harrowing, story about 
England’s misgovernment of Ireland and Ireland’s brave 
fight for liberty. The findings have now been gathered 
into an illustrated booklet (L. Hollingsworth Wood, so1 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.: 35c. apiece; $3.50 per dozen; $22.50 
per hundred) which should be in the hands of every 
American citizen. Irishmen especially should read the 
pamphlet and send it broadcast. Indeed, they would be 
derelict in their duty to a good cause, were they to miss 
this chance of helping Ireland. Thousands of fair-mind- 
ed Americans are anxious for the truth, why not help 
them to get it through this pamphlet? Thousands of 
other Americans are prejudiced against Ireland, why not 
rid them of prejudice through this pamphlet? Still other 
thousands are indifferent to Ireland, why not stir their 
emotions through this pamphlet? In brief here is a great 
missionary work for lovers of liberty, to spread the re- 
port of the “ American Commission on Conditions in Ire- 
land,” and thus strike a blow at tyranny. Irishmen are in 
bonds, freemen should help to loosen those bonds by 
exciting public opinion against them, through this won- 
derful report which has already stirred Great Britain to 
its very soul. 


Can Our Democracy Endure? 


N his latest work, “Modern Democracies,” Lord 
Bryce has given a brief but suggestive outline on the 
place of education in a democracy. For us in these days 
of politico-educational demagogery, the point of this out- 
line is that its place has been exaggerated and distorted. 
The first people who ever worked popular government, 
we are reminded, had no printed page to learn from. 
Many Englishmen of sixty years ago, intelligent but illit- 
erate, “ were quite as well qualified to vote as are their 
grandchildren today who read a newspaper and revel 
in the cinema.” The Athenian voters who could not 
read, but could sit through a scorching summer day 
listening to tragedies, to which we are too crude to give 
an equal appreciation, “ were better fitted for civic func- 
tions than most of the voters in modern democracies.” 
These men talked and argued and thought over the mat- 
ters presented in the theater and discussed in the assem- 
bly. Lord Bryce hints that today most voters get their 
opinions from the political newspapers, and that while 
they may talk, they fall short of the Athenians in neg- 
lecting to think. They read so much that little time is 
left for thought. “ The real question,” concludes Bryce, 
“is not whether illiteracy disqualifies, but to what extent 
literacy qualifies.” 
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The tendency in our democracy, preached by day and 
by night, especially by the advocates of the Smith-Tow- 
ner and similar politico-educational schemes, is that some 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic and civics suf- 
fices to make a good citizen. That is pure nonsense. It 
cannot, of course, be seriously asserted that general illit- 
eracy is an asset in a democracy, neither can it be too 
strongly asserted that what makes a good citizen is not 
mere literacy or even a university training, but char- 
acter. Ifa child’s heart is systematically neglected as his 
head is filled with knowledge, there is danger that the 
finished product will not be a good citizen but a clever 
Any system of education which refuses to con- 
cern itself with man’s religious possibilities is a curse, 
not a blessing, especially in a democracy. Washington 


rascal. 


Liter 


Charles Warren Stoddard, Stylist 

1 ILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS wrote to Stoddard in 1892, 
when a new edition of the “ South Sea Idyls” was coming 
out, “ You knew long ago how I delighted in those thing. the 
lightest, sweetest, wildest, freshest things that ever were written 
about the life in that summer ocean There are few 
such delicious bits of literature in the language They 
always seemed to me of the very make of the tropic spray, which 
‘Knows not if it be sea or sun.’” Howells was a critic of clear 
vision and he does not overvalue Stoddard’s power of expression. 
I met him once at the Catholic University, about twenty-six 
years ago—a shy, gentle, melancholy member of the genus irri- 
table vatum, and all I remember of the short conversation is his 
whimsical sentence at his first greeting, “ Doctor—a doctor—canst 
minister to a mind diseased?” He had been professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Notre Dame University, where I succeeded 
him inadequately, si parva licet componere magnis, and the 
tradition of him there was vague. It had to do mostly with his 
emotional eccentricity. Someone wrote of his peacefulness, but 
he had no notion of peace, which is essentially cheerful. Only 
his religion kept him from the bitter sadness of a French de- 
cadent; yet he was capable of exquisite humor. Practical folk 
patronized him comically as a groundling to their height on the 
kitchen midden; college faculties, the incarnation of the con- 
ventional, wrinkled the superior brow when he passed them un- 
heeding; and when he left the rough roads forever they said 

“Poor Stoddard!” and forgot him not without relief. 


The first “ South Sea Idyls” were sent from Hawaii as letters 
in 1864, when he was only twenty-one years of age.’ He made 
five voyages to the Pacific Islands, and wrote on what he ex- 
perienced there “Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes,” “The 
Island of Tranquil Delights,” “The Lepers of Molokai,” “A 
Trip to Hawaii,” “Hawaiian Life,” and “Father Damien, a 
Sketch.” He has many other books to his credit, but the two 
volumes, “ South Sea Idyls” and “Exits and Entrances,” give 
a fair notion of his prose style at its best. 

He is a word-painter who presents a scene with unusual sharp- 
ness of outline and color, so that the reader himself sees under 
the surface and flatters himself that he is producing the suggested 
In “ Exits and Entrances,” in a description of a night 
on the Nile, he says: 


vision. 


Anon there was a flush in the east. A wave of delicate 
color swept over the sky; the black walls beyond the river 
drew nearer to us; a silver thread of light ran along their 
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was at pains to impress upon his countrymen the truth 
that a republic such as ours cannot long endure with- 
out morality and that without religion there could be no 
lasting, genuine morality. We answered him by estab- 
lishing State systems of education from which religious 
training is definitely and by law excluded. 

Can we sow the wind and escape the natural result? 
Today religion is no longer a vital force among our peo- 
ple. And what of morality? Today we rank high in the 
immorality of which divorce is the sign and cause, and 
in crimes of violence we are far in advance of Great 
Britain, France and Germany. Lord Bryce has included 
the United States among the world’s democracies. But 
the serious reflection for us is that without religion and 
morality democracies do not endure. 


ature 


rough and rugged tops; a flake of cloud—just one flake in a 
sky that is forever cloudless—caught fire, and then the 
great glimmering, golden shield—the moon—rolled slowly 
and serenely into space. 


The retardation and the subtle concealed arrangement of liquid 
consonants and broad vowels here are the effective cause of the 
vivid impression of the moon-rise. 

The only quality in which his prose rhythm is lacking is in 
perfect end-cadences: he often mars an almost perfect period by 
an ending prompted by the Afusa Pedestris. Apparently he did 
not read his elaborated passages aloud; or, if he did, there was 
a defect in his musical sense. When he mentions music he 
wastes enthusiasm on compositions like “ Aida.” Still, he may 
have muted the rhythms deliberately in such parts of his work, 
in the notion that prose should not sing; an utterly erroneous 
opinion, for an essential quality of every great prose in the world 
is that it chants. It is emotional, and all emotion speaks 
rhythmically for unavoidable physical reasons. The natural 
rhythm of profound feeling is the fundamental cause of the 
meter in poetry itself. Coleridge said that wherever you find a 
sentence musically worded, of true rhythm and melody in the 
words, there is something deep and good in the meaning too. 

In the essay called “A Shottery Tryst,” in “Exits and En- 
trances,” there is a remarkable description of a skylark, which 
has all the perfection of a rhapsody by George Meredith: 


I heard a voice that was as a new interpretation of nature 
—a piping, reedlike voice that seemed to be played upon by 
summer winds; a rushing rivulet of song fed from a cease- 
less fountain of melodious joy. I looked for the singer 
whose contagious rhapsody accorded all nature to its theme! 
It was not of the earth; those golden notes seemed to 
shower out of the sky like sunbeams; yet I saw no bird in 
the blank blue above me. If bird it were, it was invisible, 
and that voice was the sole evidence of its corporeal life. 
Such fingering of delicate stops and ventages, such rippling 
passages as compassed the gamut of hird ballads—vague and 
variable as a symphony of river-reeds breathed into by soft 
gales—such fine-spun threads of silken song; and then a 
gush of wild, delirious music—why did not that bird-heart 
break and the warm bundle of feathers drop back to earth, 
while the soul that had burst from its fleshly cage lived on 
forever, a disembodied song! 

“ Hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings!” Ah, how he 
sang! tipsy with sunshine and sweet air, while the world 
was reeling below him, and the little worldlings were listen- 
ing to his canticle with dumb wonderment. I found him at 
last, away up toward the planets, seeming the merest leaf 
afloat upon the invisible currents of the air. He was never 
at rest. It was not enough that his madrigal had revealed a 
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new joy in life to one listener, at least; he must needs pant 
upon the waves of the air like a strong swimmer, crying out 
in an ecstasy. He drifted for a moment, and graciously de- 
scended toward the earth; but his rapture was not ended, 
for he again aspired, and grew smaller than any leaf, and I 
saw nothing but a mote panting upon the bosom of a cloud, 
and heard nothing but a still small voice coming down to me 
out of the high heaven of his triumph. 


An American could not have written this charming descrip- 
tion unless he had been prejudiced by the melody of Shelley’s 
marvelous lyric “To a Skylark,” because to us who have heard 
the European skylark.that singer is a thing of factitious glory, 
as the nightingale is. Keats made music around an ideal nightin- 
gale better than all the fitful whistlings of all the nightingales 
Europe hides in its ghostly shadows. An American oriole fluting 
in spring from the heart of a blossoming apple tree makes a 
sweeter tune than any skylark ever fancied, and the song Keats 
heard was a mere prelude and tuning of the harp to the angelic 
paean of our own meadow-lark: 


No singer of the dark, 
No alien bird, no foreign minstrel, he; 
But mine own unsung, western-caroling lark— 
Triumphant singer of the farthest day 
Caroling earth, heaven, and Italy away! 


I’ve known him send such strains to so far height, 
Purple Sierras shook beneath their veil, 

And golden poppies drank the liquid light, 

As down the molten music dropped and fell 
Quivering, in notes of fire. O nightingale, 

Thou art a silver singer, can’st delight 
Sad-hearted dwellers in the sad Old World, 

With pallid chaplets of sweet song impearled 
Upon a string of silence; but too pale, 

Too wan for me thy passion, far too faint 

The thrilling of thy melancholy plaint. 

Thou art jbut love in sorrow—I have heard 

Love’s self sing westward from a golden-throated bird! 


The “South Sea Idyls” are filled with superb pictures. In 
one place he tells of the boy Kahéle, the surf-swimmer: 

The third and mightiest of the waves [he writes] was 
gathering its strength for a charge on the shore. Having 
reached its outer ripple, again Kahéle dived and reappeared 
on the other side of the watery hill, balanced for a moment 
in the glassy hollow, turned suddenly, and, mounting the 
towering monster, he lay at full length upon his fragile raft, 
using his arms as a bird its pinions—in fact, soaring for a 
moment with the wave under him. As it rose, he climbed 
to the top of it, and there, in the midst of foam seething like 
champagne, on the crest of a rushing sea-avalanche about to 
crumble and dissolve beneath him, his surf-board hidden in 
the spume, on the very top bubble of all, Kahéle danced like 
a shadow. He leaped to his feet and swam in the air, 
another Mercury, tiptoeing a heaven-kissing hill, buoyant as 
vapor, and with a suggestion of invisible wings about him— 
Kahéle transformed for a moment, and for a moment only; 
the next second my daring sea-skater leaped ashore, with a 
howling breaker swashing at his heels. It was something 
glorious and almost incredible. 


Stoddard wrote as well at the beginning of his career as at 
its end. He was a delineator of just what he had seen, without 
any affectation of philosophy. He tried to entertain, not to 
instruct, and he wrote solely for the pleasure he took in writing 
even when he needed money for that home of his, which was 
always, as he said, under his hat. He was a friend of Robert 
Louis Stevenson for a while in California, and he said that in 
the whole range of Stevenson’s literature he failed to find even 
a suggestion of a flesh-tint. We cannot say the same for Stod- 
dard’s own books. Whenever he writes of the Kanakas he is 
tiresomely conscious of their bronze-tinted hides, and not at all 
revolted by the immorality of their dances, which would be 
worse than our own cabaret and seashore lupanarian indecency 
if the Hawaiian brune savage was as malicious as the American 
white savage. Stoddard is constantly jumping through tempta- 
tion as a small boy jumps through a bonfire. 

Austin O’MALLEy. 
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THE WALK 


These verses, hitherto unpublished, were written for the 
S. S. P. P. (Saturday Society of Peripatetic Papists) which 
“ perigrinated afoot from Oxford to pre-Reformation churches.” 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 
Among the lowing herds, 

The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing birds, 

The humming of the becs. 


The fears of what may come to pass 
I cast them all away, 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
LoutsE IMoceN GUINEY. 


REVIEWS 


Pilgrim Papers. From the Writings of Francis Thomas Wil- 
frid, Priest. By Ropert KEeAsBLte. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.00. 

“Here am I, neither a good Anglican nor a recognized Cath- 
olic, the suspect of my own communion and the outcast of the 
other,” is the frank confession made by the gifted author of 
this book, an exceedingly High Church South African missionary, 
whose earlier works have been favorably reviewed in AMERICA. 
Catholic readers of the book will probably conclude that there 
is a strong likelihood of the author’s gaining at last the haven 
of the true Church because he seems so honest with himself 
and does not fear to set down in their full force the striking 
inconsistencies of his present position. He writes for example: 

It is perfectly plain to me that it is wrong to serve two 

masters and profess two religions at once, and that the 
double-facedness of the Anglican Church is no honest posi- 
tion for a person who has made up his mind. . . . In the 
Church of my birth the truth of the Catholic religion is held 
in suspense. Question her as you will, there is no voice nor 
any that answers, unless the answer she gives is “I don't 
know,” or “I shan’t tell.” . . . Iam bound to be in full 
communion with those who deny what I believe and whose 
denials have the approbation of the Church behind them as 
much or more than my affirmations. 


Mr. Keable has a Catholic friend named Father Lemans, whose 
astonishing success as a missionary, joyful interest in his work 
and unshaken faith in his Church fill the author with a salutary 
envy. “He [Father Lemans] knows he is part of a world-wide 
Church in which heresy is ruthlessly suppressed. His sheep may 
fall victims to the wolves, but it will be their own fault.” But 
the fold into which Mr. Keable coaxes his sheep abounds, he 
confesses, in lurking wolves, namely, the “ Protestant” Angli- 
cans. 

The author’s chapter on “ Aaron and Gamaliel” contrasts with 
remarkable justice and clearness the Protestant and Catholic 
systems. “At the bottom of Protestantism,” he concludes, “is 
rationalism and at the bottom of Catholicism, Revelation.” 
“Pilgrim Papers” contains many interesting pages about the 
author’s missionary experiences on “the Berg” and amusing 
admissions about the readiness with which he acts as his own 
Pope. One Sunday, for instance, Mr. Keable decided that the 
Mass for the day would not be very suitable for the worshipers, 
so he said instead a “votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament.” 


The Catholic readers of this interesting book should pray that 
the author may speedily come where he belongs. 


W. D. 
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Great American Issues. By JoHN Hays HAmMonp and JERe- 
MIAH W. Jenks. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 

This book has a two fold purpose: the outlining of the prob- 
lems that face us today in our endeavor to bring about a stable 
state of affairs in the United States, and the suggesting of a 
remedy for these problems. In their first purpose the authors 
are decidedly successful; giving us a thorough survey of con- 
ditions under the headings of governmental, labor and business 
problems. Especially noteworthy is their digest of the idea of 
government in general and of our own government in particular. 
At a time when the principle of centralization, so necessary in a 
national crisis, is being almost universally looked to as a solu- 
tion of our difficulties even in times of peace, a book of this 
kind might well be used to clarify the ideas of our citizenry on 
a point so vital. “The government must operate within its own 
sphere and not attempt undertakings which are beyond its 
powers.” “ Whoever looks to government not only for the cor- 
rection of real or imaginary evils, but for positive contributions 
to the welfare of mankind, overlooks the fact that, in its essence, 
governmental action is, and must remain, largely restrictive, 
seldom constructive. It places metes and bounds on the action 
of its citizens, but, except in minor instances it is not itself crea- 
tive.” Were the voters of the country to grasp the import of 
ideas such as these, we would soon see the end of all forms of 
paternalism in our governmental establishments at Washington. 
In their treatment of the other two classes of problems under 
the heads of labor and business problems the authors have been 
equally thorough and lucid. 

In dealing with education, which the authors advance as the 
real solution of the difficuities, there is one essential point 
entirely neglected. A consideration of God cannot be omitted 
from a system of education that aims at being complete. While 
agreeing with the authors that any system of education which 
aims at the bettering of conditions in a democracy must have 
for one of its prime ends the building of character, the discern- 
ing reader will feel that the authors have fallen very short of an 
adequate solution of the difficulty by merely stating the fact. 
True nobility of character is the flower whose seed is a realiza- 
tion of man’s relations to himself, to his fellow-men and to his 
God. Had the authors gone a step further with a chapter on 
this essential notion they would have added a thousandfold to 
the value of their work. P. A. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

“The Catholic Mind.”—An eloquent and convincing appeal for 
“The Catholic Press” by Father Reville, is the opening article 
of the May 8 Catholic Mind. He compares the irreligious press 
of today to the vast “volume flying,” which the Prophet Zach- 
arias saw in vision, the “curse that goeth forth over the face 
of the earth.” But Catholic papers and periodicals, if they are 
loyally supported, carefully read and widely circulated, will do 
a great deal to neutralize the bad effect of the average daily or 
weekly paper on its readers. Father Reville shows that the 
Catholic paper is a rampart, a watchman, an inspirer, a unifier, 
an apostle, and earnestly urges its whole-hearted support. The 
second article in the issue’ is an unanswerable indictment from 
India of England’s disgraceful conduct in Ireland. Then is 
briefly given what the world’s really great scientists say about 
the existence of God. 


A Book for. May.—The Rev. Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P., in a 
book called “ Mother of Divine Grace, a Chapter in the Theology 
of the Immaculate” (Benziger, $2.00), has written a work on 
Our Lady’s gifts and privileges which will make suitable May 
reading. Drawing on the Fathers and the Church’s great theo- 
logians, especially the Angelical Doctor, the author demonstrates 
how firm and unshakable is the foundation of the honor Cath- 
olics pay the Mother of God, and in a dozen chapters dealing 
with the nature of Divine grace, the special prerogatives Our 
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Lady enjoyed owing to the Immaculate Conception, to her vir- 
ginity, her motherhood, and to her present dignity in heaven, 
Father Hogan shows with what confidence all of Mary’s chil- 
dren can rely on her help—The Rev. George T. Schmidt’s latest 
book of short discourses is called “ The Church and the Prob- 
lems of Today” (Benziger, $1.50) in which he treats in a direct 
and practical way such topics as “ Faith,” “ Wedlock Sanctified,” 
“The Fourth R,” “Morality or Ruin,” etc——“‘ The Psalms 
Made Easy” (Benziger, $1.00), is the title of a small book by 
Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., in which he explains for those who 
read the new Psalter, obscure passages in the Vulgate text. 
“You are safe if you sleep in the midst of Israel’s watchful 
and splendid array,” is his explanation, for example, of that 
puzzling verse in Psalm 57, which begins “Si dormiatis” and 
goes on to speak of “silver wings” and “ golden tail-feathers.” 
——tThose interested in the progress of the Church’s foreign 
missions, and every vertebrate Catholic of course should be, will 
read with interest the letter which the Very Reverend Wlodimir 
Ledochowski, General of the Society of Jesus, addressed two 
years ago to the Superior of the Mission of Kiang-Nan, China, 
on the “Choice and Formation of a Native Clergy in the For- 
eign Missions” (Kenedy, $0.10). The author cites the zeal of 
seventeenth-century Jesuits in regard to that important work, 
calls attention to the fact that 834 out of the 2,380 priests work- 
ing in China in 1916 were natives, and urges his readers to renew 
their efforts to increase the numbers of the native clergy in all 
the foreign missions in charge of the Society of Jesus. 





May Novels——Samuel Irwin’s novel, “In Red and Gold” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00) has its scene laid in China during the 
Republican revolution, with Americans and Manchus as its lead- 
ing characters. Princess Hui Fei puts a backbone into a hitherto 
worthless son of a millionaire and the sturdy Doane is suitably 
rewarded by her Highness’s love. As in so many American 
novels of the day artistry is sacrificed to excess of “ movement.” 
Scant respect is paid the probabilities and many of the charac- 
ters are unreal, but his Excellency Kang Yu, Viceroy of Nan- 
king, is a well-drawn, amiable figure——Leonetta who was 
“Two Old for Dolls” (Putnam, $2.00) but two young for 
babies, is the well-constructed character about whom centers the 
action of Anthony M. Ludovici’s thoughtful and artistic English 
novel of manners. The Delayrayne family, consisting of an 
affluent, young-looking widow who was once a Catholic, and her 
unmarried daughters, one twenty-five and the other a seventeen- 
year-old “flapper,” have to face a domestic crisis when the 
younger girl steals her sister’s suitor. Lord Henry, a psycho- 
analyst who believes that “any kind of (religious) absurdity 
is possible after one has been a Protestant” is called in to restore 
peace to the Delayrayne family and succeeds admirably in doing 
so. The story’s characters which are thoroughly life-like con- 
tribute to the development of the well-conceived plot, the book 
abounds in deft touches which show that the author is an ob- 
server of human nature, and the dialogue is excellent, too. A 
worth-while story——‘“ The Mayflower” (Dutton, $2.00), the 
title of Vicente Blasco Ibanez’s most recently translated novel, 
has nothing to do with the Pilgrims but was the name of a 
fishing boat owned by Pascualet, who plied his perilous trade 
along the coast of Valencia, Spain. As the anti-clerical author 
of the novel is an unblushing “ realist” whose books owe the 
vogue they enjoy in this country chiefly to endless puffing and 
advertising, it is quite likely that the fisher folk whose manner 
and morals he describes with scant artistic restraint in this vol- 
ume would feel basely libeled if they read “Flor de Mayo.” Many 
of the story’s descriptive passages are very vivid and its tragic 
climax is strong but the author’s vulgarity pervades the book, 
and the plot is one that no one but a clean-minded genius could 
handle without offense, and Mr. Ibanez is neither clean-minded 
nor a genius. 
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Allyn & Bacon, Boston: 

France, Premiére Année de Francais. Par Mme. Camerlynck et G. H. 
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America Press, New York: 

My Bookcase. A Guide to Sound and Interesting Reading. Compiled 
by the Rev. John C. Reville, S.J. $0.25. 
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The Song of Lourdes. By the Rev. John Fitzpatrick. $1.75; St. 
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Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis: 

The, Coming of the King. By Bernie Babcock. $2.00. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Canada, Toronto: 
“Some Fell Among Thorns.” By Rev. M. V. Kelly, C.S.B. Open 
Letters to a Farmer. 
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Thoughts of June. By Kathleen A. Sullivan. $1.50. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York: 

The Memoirs of Count Witte. Translated and Edited by Abraham 
Yarmolinsky. $5.00. 

E. P. Dutton, New York: 

A Chair on the Boulevard. By Leonard Merrick. With an Introduc- 
tion by A. Neil Lyons. $1.90; Green Apple Harvest. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 2.00. 

Extension Press, Chicago: 

The Greater Love. By Chaplain George T. McCarthy, U. S. Army. 

Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago: 

The Great Reform, or Papal Pronouncements on the Third Order of 
St. Francis. $0.12; $9.00 a hundred. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York: 

Recollections of the Empress Eugénie. By Augustin Filon. With 
Eight Half-Tone Plates. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 

How France Built Her Cathedrals. A Study of the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries. By Elizabeth Boyle ‘——_ * INustrated with 
Drawings. By Paul de Leslie. $6.00; The aiser vs. Bismarck. 
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B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: q 
The Essence of the Holy Mass. A New Theory. By the Rev. Willibald 
Hackner. $0.25 
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Editorials and Editorial-Writing. y Robert Wilson Neal. $3.00. 

Imprimerie Catholique, Beyrouth: Cae ' 
Documents Inédits pour Servir & I’Histoire du Christianisme en Orient 
Recueillis. Par le Pére Antonine Rabbath, Tome Second, de 
Tascicule Publié avec Notes et Tables. Par le P. Francois Tourne- 

ize, S.J. 

Intern. Verlagsb. Messis Amsterdam: 

Die Betriebsfreiheit im Versicherungswesen. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York: 

Howards End. By E. M. Forster. $2.50. 

P, j. Kenedy & Sons, New York: ; 
The Choice of Native Clergy in the Foreign Missions; A_ Practical 
Looe ges A of Life. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. $0.45: The Visible 
Church, er Government, Ceremonies, Sacramentals, Festivals and 
Devotions, a Compendium of the Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. John F. Sullivan. $1.00. 

John Lane Co., New York: 

It Might Have Happened to You, a Contemporary Portrait of Centra) 
and Eastern Europe. By Coningsby Dawson. 

J. J. Little & Ives Co., New York: 

e Development of Character, a Practical Creed. By Oscar Newfang. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 

+ a Review of Christian Politics and Religion, April, 1921. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 

Terry, a Tale of the Hill People. By Charles G. Thomson. $2.00; 
Highland Light and Other Poems. By Henry Adams Bellows. $1.75; 
Helps for Students of History: Ireland. By the Rev. Robert H. Mur- 
ray, Litt. D.; Roman Catholics. By John Hungerford Pollen, S.J.; 
What Christianity Means to Me, a Spiritual Autobiography. By Lyman 
Abbott. $1.75; The Tempest. Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
1.40; Peeps at Many Lands: Scotlan By Elizabeth Grierson; 
reland. ¥ Katherine Tynan; England. y John Finnemore; 
Wales. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R. Hist. S.; London. By G. E. 
Mitton; Paris. ore Williams; Canada. By J. T. Bealby, B. A.; 
Newfoundland. Ford Fairford; Sweden. By Rev. William’ Liddle, 

.A., B.D. and rs. Liddle; Finland. By M. Pearson Thomson; 
Spain. By Edith A. Browne; Portugal. By Agnes M. Goodall; In 
is Own Image. “ Mary Briarly. $2.25; Modern Democracies. By 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M., P.C.L.. ERS. Two Vols, $10.50; 
Dictionary of the Vulgate New Testament. By J. M. Harden, B.D., 
LL.D.; Creole Families of New Orleans. a Grace King. With 
Illustrations by E. Woodward. $6.00; The Life of Otto, Apostle of 
mene 1060-1139. By Ebo and Herbordus. Charles H. Robinson, 


Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York and Cincinnati: 
History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1921. By Rev. John 
H. Lamott, S.T.D. $4.00 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Japan and the California Problem. By T. Iyenaga, Ph.D., and Kenoske 
Sato, M.A. $2 


The Seminary Press, Rochester: 


The Commandments Explained According to the Munich or Psycho- 
logical Method for Children of the Intermediate and Higher Grades. 
By Rev. Joseph J. Baierl. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: | : f 
oh; of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. 
Vol. . 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 

The World at the Cross Roads. By Boris Brasol. $2.50. 


Pierre Téqui, Libraire-Editeur, Rue Bonaparte, 82, Paris: 


Retraite d’Enfants. Retraite Préparatoire la Communion Solennelle 
Allocutions sur Divers Sujets. ar, Abbé Henri Morice. 5 fr.; Aux 
Grands Jeunes Gens. Futurs Epoux. Par Abbé Charles Grimaud. 
5 fr.; General et Trappiste Le P. Marie-Joseph Baron de Géramb 
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Solennelle. Par le Chanoine Jean Vaudon. "Agneau de Dieu. 3.50; 
Vie de la Sainte Vierge. D’Aprés les Méditations D’Anne-Catherine 
Emmerich. Par Abbé de Cazalés. 5 fr. 
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ECONOMICS 


The Government Debauches Labor. 


HEN railway employes secure higher wages, the public 
pays them in the form of higher freight-rates and pas- 
senger-fares. So the general public, as usual, is the ultimate 
victim. Other ways of meeting the just demand of the worker 
are at least conceivable, but they remain, and will remain, in the 
harmless realm of speculation. Under the prevailing economic 
system, production-costs, and costs not always strictly referable 
to production, are pyramided, and the ultimate consumer bears 
them all. When railway wages go up, coal costs more in New 
York, because the freight-rate from the mines is higher. The 
increase is not borne by the coal-distributor, but by the coal- 
purchaser. What is said of coal is equally true of every article 
subjected to the new transportation-rate, and of many not thus 
subjected, for it has been noted that when production-costs rise 
in any field, a tendency sets in to raise them in all fields. 


Pouitics AND Pustic UTILITIES 


HE lot of the ultimate consumer is hard enough under the 
operation of the existing system. But when over and above 
the machinations of unscrupulous financiers, he is also subjected 
to hard conditions established by political manipulations, his lot 
may become desperate. One of the strongest reasons against 
governmental ownership of public utilities in this country is the 
fact that it would be almost impossible to manage them as public 
utilities and not as political assets. Some degree of government 
control honestly and intelligently administered, is desirable, al- 
though the experience of Federa! control of the railways during 
the war offers no strong argument in favor of control after an 
emergency, real or fancied, has passed. Making due allowance 
for “conditions not under control” it may be said that the Gov- 
ernment’s operation of the railways was both more expensive 
and less efficient than that under the system of private owner- 
ship. And politics? Let it be remembered that, in prac- 
tise, governments are men, very much like the rest of them. It 
would be a test perilous to the virtue of any Administration to 
have 4,000,000 voters who happen to be railway workers, on the 
Administration pay-roll. Should the Administration be powerful 
enough to drive Congress, the peril is intensified. Congress ho!ds 
the purse, and a driven Congress would loosen or draw the 
purse-strings at the word of command. 


EconoMIc WASTE 


A STATEMENT has lately been issued in the name of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce by a committee appointed 
to answer the question, “ Why does it cost so much to run a 
railroad?” The question is worth answering. We Americans 
pay the Federal Government approximately $5,000,000,000 a year. 
We pay the railroads about $6,000,000,000. ‘Total $11,000,000,000, 
or about $550 from every family in the United States for these 
two items alone. They form a good reason why the cost of 
living is not low. Although confessedly ex-parte, the report 
suggests that the Federal Government was a shade more anxious 
to pacify the railway worker than it was to ease the costs of 
living for its citizens who were not railway workers. Not, of 
course, that it succeeded in doing either. The railway worker 
is affected quite as much as the worker in a laundry, by the rise 
in prices following the rise in freight-rates. It does not help a 
man to increase his salary if the action necessary to bring about 
the increase, decreases the purchasing-power of his dollar. The 
St. Louis report indicates that a good heart rather than common- 
sense ruled Mr. McAdoo’s efforts to aid the railway worker. 
Thus, according to one of his classifications, a long and expen- 
sive process had to be undertaken for an operation which one 
handy mechanic might finish easily and quickly: 
























In order to change a nozzle-tip in the front end of a loco- 
motive, it is necessary to call a boiler-maker and his helper 
to open the door, because that is boiler-makers’ work; to call 
a pipeman and his helper, to remove the blower-pipe, because 
that is pipemans’ work; and to call a machinist and his helper 
to remove the tip, because that is machinists’ work. 


And after the old tip is off, the process is reversed. The 
machinist and his helper first put on the new tip. Then the pipe- 
man and his helper replace the blower-pipe. Then with a flourish, 
the boiler-maker and his helper close the door, and all retire to 
collect their time. This process may furnish a lot of jobs, and 
contented voters, but it does seem to be rather cumbrous, slow 
and expensive. It appeals, however, to the Government’s innate 
love of red tape, which as Senator Walsh of Massachusetts has 
recently shown, has made the Government’s care of the wounded 
soldier a national disgrace. In any case, it is not a convincing 
reason for putting our schools or anything else that we can 
protect, under Federal control. 


BREAD AND THE CIRCUS 

UT this absurdity is not confined to nozzle-tips. Under the 

old system, one man and his helper could care for a locomo- 
tive’s electric headlight. Under the Federal classification, it al- 
ways took three craftsmen, namely, a machinist, a sheet-metal 
worker, and an electrician. If each brought a “helper” with 
him, as he often did, the army was raised to six. None went 
without his reward. Men employed to couple and uncouple the 
hose between the cars, “ not as difficult or as hazardous a task,” 
comments the report, “as hitching a span of mules,” by working 
seven and one-half hours per day, could sign the payroll for $215 
per month. If a mechanic were called after regular hours for a 
stated job and were assigned to two other jobs, and finished all 
the work in seven hours, he could collect for from fifteen to 
eighteen hours of work. A shopman, after completing his reg- 
ular eight-hour assignment, if asked to work for ninety min- 
utes could demand pay for the whole eight-hour period. The 
instance is cited of a mechanic who for three minutes’ work was 
allowed the pay of a five-hour assignment. A “bonus hour” 
invent-d by the Government, namely an allowance of one hour 
per week during which no service is performed, is reported to 
cost the railroads, who pass the bill to you and to me, not less 
than $12,000,000 yearly. Twelve million dollars may be a trifle, 
but the practise inaugurated under Federal control, of paying 
money for value not received, is anything but a trifle. It more 
closely resembles the Roman panem et circenses, or bribery. 


TuHeE Sacrep Cow 


F peace and good order are to be maintained, it is essential 

that the worker be given a full chance to establish himself 
and his family by honest toil. But it does not make for peace 
and good order to accustom the worker to act as though his 
right included a right to demand something for nothing; or 
that in the State or Federal Government, he may find a sacred 
cow; and it assuredly does not make for peace and good order 
for the Government to demean itself as a sacred cow, and give 
down at the word of command. Politics, economics, and justice, 
using “politics” in the unfortunate sense it has assumed with 
us, make a highly explosive mixture. If we are moving towards 
a State control of the natural resources of wealth, which means 
that the State while guaranteeing, as far as it can, a free and 
open field, will effectively prevent the control of these resources 
by a favored few, we are getting nearer to the distant goal of 
social justice. But the experience of such State control as we 
have had in this country indicates that a government official 
lacks the interest and the initiative usually displayed by the pri- 
vate owners and managers. When a private corporation does 
not pay and cannot meet its indebtedness, it “goes under.” 
When a Federal concern does not pay, it simply takes more 
money from the people. If its director can please the politicians 
and veil from the public his shortcomings, he need not fear. 
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Granting the abstract possibility and the desirability of Fed- 
eral or State control of public utilities, the influence of “ prac- 
tical politics” presents a grave problem. Our forefathers be- 
lieved that power should be distributed and divided, but they 
did not favor the creation of a large number of officials. The 
prospect of Federal and State officials, in charge of corporations 
employing millions of men, “and every one a voter,” is not 


pleasant. P. L. B. 
EDUCATION 


The Fundamental Function of the Catholic College. 


hae temtajacanee is the constantly recurrent topic of the day. 

Every parent is asking, “ What school for my boy or girl?” 
and every young man and woman, planning a college career, is 
asking, “ What school is the best school for me?” In view of 
these facts it is of interest to inquire whether the Catholic col- 
lege has any distinctive feature which justifies its claim to special 
support over and above what is given by everyone in the form 
of taxes to the State educational! institutions. Immediately 
someone will reply, “ Of course, the Catholic college teaches the 
Catholic religion, and, accordingly, every parent who is vitally 
interested in safeguarding the faith of his child and giving it a 
solid foundation, should send that child to a Catholic college, 
where such instructions will be obligatory.” But is this a dis- 
tinctive feature which the Catholic college has to offer? Have 
not these young men and young women, whom it receives in 
their freshman year had already, for the most part, eight years 
of instruction in religion under devoted Sisters in the grammar 
grades, and many of them four years additional in high school? 
This, then, cannot be the fundamental function of the Catholic 
college. The secondary schools have the same work to perform, 
and the grammar school and the home begin it. 

Others will answer that the primary purpose of the Catholic 
college is to furnish Catholic “atmosphere” in which Catholic 
young men and women will grow up and become strongly im- 
bued with the spirit of their Faith. In reply to this, it is true 
that “atmosphere” is important in school life. But the trouble 
is, when great stress is laid on “ atmosphere,” this latter is liable 
to be of the “hot-house” variety. Especially is this the case in 
colleges for women where, for example, frequent attendance 
at religious functions is made obligatory or practically so, some- 
times to such a degree that religious services of any kind be- 
come distasteful. Atmosphere is of value in establishing good 
habits. Prayers before and after recitation give a Catholic tone 
to the class period. More than this, there is a subtle influence 
which directs the presentation of matter in every classroom 
and pervades the subject of every lecture, whether in English, 
history, or science. All this is good and essential but is it the 
distinctive feature that the Catholic college has to offer in con- 
trast with its competitors? 


Tue Course IN PHILOSOPHY 


E are confident it is not. What, then, is this distinctive fea- 

ture which should be an attraction to every student, and 
should be in the mind of every parent when choosing a school 
for his children? Little incidents from life may serve to 
illustrate better than anything else this claim for recognition 
which the Catholic college makes in contrast with all others. 
Just two years ago a young man entered one of our large 
Catholic institutions as a freshman. While receiving his assign- 
ment of studies for the year’s work he made the request that 
one subject would be in philosophy. This was granted and the 
young man entered a class in psychology, although in regular 
course he would not have carried this subject until the follow- 
ing year. At the beginning of the next scholastic year the young 
philosopher returned to the same college and he was not at all 
reserved in stating why. Other schools nearer his home and 
in his own State could have been attended with less expense. 
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The courses they offered in the department in which he was a 
candidate for a degree—it happened to be that of journalism— 
were just as thorough as the one in the school he had selected. 
But there was one thing these other colleges could not offer him 
and that was a course in Catholic philosophy, and it was this that 
determined his choice. 

Again, another young man whose home was in one of the 
northwest States attended for one year one of the great uni- 
versities of that section. It boasted of students by the thou- 
sands and of courses in all departments multiplied and varied. 
The department of philosophy was no exception to this. There 
were courses to choose from in abundance and they covered a 
wide range and treated the various subjects from different points 
of view, but in no real sense of the word was there a course of 
philosophy. And, as this young man had arrived at the age 
of reason and had one philosophical notion clearly in his mind, 
namely, that a philosophy to satisfy must be a completely unified 
system, a synthetic whole, at least, as far as the human mind 
is capable of arriving at such; and as he perceived that there 
was no “system” in the medley of courses presented, he thought 
it well worth the investment of time and money to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to a school where there was such a thing as a 
course of philosophy, definitely planned and deliberately pur- 
sued throughout the four years of college life. Neither of these 
young men has had any reason to regret his choice. Nor does 
it seem probable that any occasion for doing so, will ever present 
itself for, in their minds, this one consideration alone, namely, 
a well articulated course in philosophy as the backbone of a 
body of studies leading to the degree A.B. outweighs all others. 


MATERIALISM AND PANTHEISM 


HIS, then, is the distinctive feature of the Catholic college 

in contrast to all others. It teaches a distinct philosophy of 
life; what the Germans call a Weltanschauung: a world-view. It 
gives a scientific formulation to this life-philosophy in a definitely 
articulated course of studies which culminate in a completed 
system. In presenting this philosophical system one matter of 
importance not neglected is pointing out the errors of the day 
in the various fields of human activity. It shows, for example, 
the falsity of basing the notion of justice and right on a social 
contract; it makes clear the position of those philosophers who 
call in question the right of private property. It shows how 
certain sectarians confuse liberty with license and thereby un- 
dermine every foundation of authority, and hence of govern- 
ment. This false philosophy in its theoretical manifestations 
reveals itself in a double stream of thought throughout the world 
\ today. One stream, materialism, reduces man to the level of 
the brute; the other, idealistic pantheism, elevates him to the 
plane of God. The results in practical life of these two streams 
of current philosophical error are not far to seek. 

According to materialism, since man is merely an animal, 
there is no such thing as a moral order. Licentiousness then is 
common as the outgrowth of the application of materialistic 
theories to everyday life. To illustrate, the social evil is looked 
upon as a necessary evil; simply an occasion for “the sowing 
of wild oats,” whereas the right-minded are ever conscious of 
the simple truth, that he who sows wild oats, will surely reap 
wild oats. 

On the other hand, idealistic pantheism which deifies man has 
its own train of errors for which it is responsible. We have 
the practical application of the principles of this philosophy 
worked out in all their fulness in the now popular cult, Chris- 
tian Science. In emphasizing “God is love” they cast into the 
discard this other important attribute of God, namely, His jus- 
tice. In denying the existence of the material world, sickness, 
and suffering, they make man identical with mind, and mind in 
turn with God. “We are all merely manifestations of the 
Divine mind.” Hence, we all are God. And if we are God, 
we can do no wrong. Therefore, there is no such thing as sin. 
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But if there is no such thing as sin, there is no need for punish- 
ment in after-life and hence there is no hell. And when the 
doctrine of hell, that is, eternal punishment after death for un- 
repented mortal sin is denied, the practical results of this denial 
are soon manifest in everyday life. Divorce, for example, and 
remarriage, are preached and practised openly and _ sensual 
gratification is hidden under such high-sounding names as 
“ affinities” and “ soul-mates.” 


THE Force AGAinst THEM 


HAT is the single force that is doing anything to help stem 

the tide of the stream of materialism on the one hand, 
and that of idealistic pantheism on the other? This single force 
is Catholic thought. But Catholic thought, systematized and 
presented in a scientific way is nothing other than Catholic 
philosophy. This, then, I believe, is the fundamental function 
of the Catholic college: to endow its students with a compre- 
hensive view of the whole field of philosophy studied from the 
Catholic point of view. Every Catholic college should present 
a complete general course distributed over the four years of 
college life, or locatized in the last two or three. Further, be- 
sides this general course, there should be special courses to 
answer the needs of students working for degrees in the sciences 
and other special departments. All of these men need a solid 
course in moral philosophy (ethics), and in addition to this the 
lawyer should have a thorough drill in logic. The student who 
intends to study medicine after his college years of cultural 
preparation, should have special training in psychology. Students 
of other courses such as commerce, should have at least one 
year of an introduction to philosophy which would give them 
the proper point of view. This course should do for them three 
definite things: it should present the problems of the various de- 
partments of philosophy; it should give a résumé of the his- 
torical answers or solutions to these problems; and finally, it 
should give the answer that is offered by Catholic philosophy, 
that is, the philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas interpreted 
and amended in the light of modern scientific progress, or as 
it is now commonly called, neo-scholastic philosophy. This is a 
big program for a year’s work and, of course, the ideal is to 
have the various subjects distributed over the four years of the 
college course. But experience has proved, both in this country 
and in France, where necessity has demanded a rapid preparation 
of certain short-course students for governmental examinations, 
that, leaving the less important problems aside, a fairly com- 
prehensive view of the principle ones can be presented in a 
year’s time. Such a procedure has this in its favor, at least. An 
interest in philosophical speculation has been aroused, and cer- 
tain fundamental principles have been driven home with the 
well-founded hope that reading the works of the world’s great 
thinkers will be cne way of spending leisure in after life, and 
that this reading will not be a “groping by a blind man for a 
black object in a dark room.” 


TRAINERS FOR LEADERSHIP 

Sige theory that it is better to educate a smaller number of 

selected individuals to a high level, then a multitude to a 
lower, obviously, may be criticized as undemocratic. But 
democracy is not a perfect policy even in governmental matters. 
In primitive times if society was to progress it was essential that 
a selected few should exercise authority in order that the many 
might better their own condition and be saved from annihila- 
tion into which their ignorance and helplessness would inevitably 
lead them, if left to themselves. And in matters of the mind, 
it is a question whether we are not still in a rather primitive 
state. In fact, this is one of the stock objections against the 
study of philosophy at all; so little, it is claimed, has been the 
progress in this field since the days of the great Greek thinkers. 
But, without entering into this question, it is evident that the 
histories of all human institutions show the absolute necessity 
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of leaders, not only to make progress, but even to insure hold- 
ing what has already been gained. Further, leadership is de- 
veloped only by special training. Hence, if Catholic thought 
is to continue to influence the world for the better, we must 
have leaders of Catholic thought, specially trained for this all- 
important task. But, to repeat what we have said above, Catho- 
lic thought scientifically systematized finds its expression in 
Catholic philosophy and thus it follows these leaders must be 
well grounded in this branch of human knowledge. Here, then, 
is the justification for making a thorough and, as far as possible 
within the time-limit allowed, complete course of philosophy the 
mainstay in a liberal-arts college course. And this, I believe, 
is the fundamental function of the Catholic college, to offer 
such a course to the young men and young women entering its 
doors; to make clear to them the advantage of following it in 
contrast with those other courses now so attractive because, as 
it is claimed, they are practical and in this way begin the de- 
veloping of leaders of Catholic thought who will be men of 
mind and a power in the community in which they live. 
W. F. CunnincHaM, C.S.C., Px.D. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Catechist’s Place in 
Mission Work 
HE question of supplying catechists is one of the most im- 
portant in the foreign mission field. Writing from Yeung- 
kong, in China, Father Meyer, of the Maryknoll Missionaries, 
gives the following outline of the catechist’s place in the mission 
work: 


The greater part of the work of instruction is to be done 
by them, at least. in preparation. Then, too, there should be 
one resident in the larger centers to lead prayers, to baptize 
infants in danger of death, and to keep the priest informed. 
What we believe can be done now is to hire the best we can 
from among our Christians, and then bring them together for 
a month or six weeks each year to instruct them and give 
them a plan of work. Then we shall do as the Techny men 
in Shantung do: require a periodic report of activities. Of 
course, all the finishing up of the catechumens would need 
to be done by the priest himself; and here would come in 
the catechumenates, where the people’s whole time could be 
given to study and instruction for, say, three months, and 
the priest himself, instead of spending his time with a dozen 
or so in each village, could reach them all at once. But this 
means that they must be fed and housed, at a cost of prob- 
ably ten dollars each for the period. Of course, where a 
whole village is under instruction it would probably be best 
for the priest to go there and spend the time with them. 


A missionary’s efficiency is almost multiplied by the number 
of well-trained and zealous catechists he can put into the field. 
In fact, they can often accomplish what it would be utterly 
impossible for the foreign priest to undertake. The shortage of 
catechists is usually due solely to the shortage of means where- 
with to support them. 





Great Clerical Leader in 
Social Reform 

UCH attention was rightly given in the press to the cele- 
bration of the seventieth birthday of Mgr. Dr. Hitze, the 
Catholic priest who for forty years has been identified with the 
social work of Germany. He is a prominent member of the 
German Parliament, professor at the University of Miinster, 
and a leading figure in the Society for Social Reform. In a 
recent bulletin the Central Bureau of the Central Society calls 
attention to a tribute paid to him in Germany’s foremost social 
research publication, Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohl- 
fahrt. In it the members of the distinguished Society for Social 
Reform, after expressing their sincere gratitude and devotion, 
speak of his many years of successful social labor, and continue: 


You toiled for the consummation of this work long before 
a Society for Social Reform existed. Endowed with an 
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unfailing sense of the realities of life and with an untiring 
idealism, you have labored as an organizer of societies of 
workingmen, one with you in your great social ideals, and 
at the same time you have been the prudent counselor of 
well-meaning entrepreneurs. Your parliamentary labors 
have ever been devoted to those whose lot is cast in the 
darker shadows of life. For deccdes past the history of 
German social politics has been inseparably linked with 
your name, and friend and foe have long since learned to 
listen respectfully to the voice of experience which spoke 
through you. 


Dr. Hitze has been a member of the directorate of the Society 
for Social Reform for about twenty years, and his name was 
during late years prominent before the world as one of the most 
active leaders in the work of social reconstruction. 





Catholic Biblical 
Congress 
N the Catholic Bible Congress, to be convened at Cambridge, 
England, July 16 to 19, as a fit celebration of the Fifteenth 
Centenary of that greatest of Biblical scholars, St. Jerome, A. 
Hilliard Atteridge writes to us: 


It will have a special importance as a demonstration of the 
fact that the Catholic Church is in our days the one reliable 
and steadfast champion of Holy Writ, at a time when the 
non-Catholic denominations are all more or less abandon- 
ing their boasted fealty to it. It will show that Catholics 
bring to the study of the Holy Bible not only the devotion 
of those who sincerely accept it as the written Word of 
God, but also adequate learning and zeal for its defense and 
interpretation. As Cardinal Gasquet has written in accept- 
ing the invitation to take part in the proceedings of the 
Congress, it will show that: “The Catholic Church is ready 
to work for the Bible and not afraid of facing the many 
problems connected with its study.” 

The promoters of the Congress hope that non-Catholics as’ 
well as Catholics will attend its meetings. Cambridge, 
though it now has a number of Catholic students and more 
than one Catholic house of study, is a non-Catholic univer- 
sity. Yet its foundation and the erection of most of its col- 
leges date from the days when England was Catholic. 

One is pleased to note that the authorities of both the 
university and the city will welcome the Catholic Congress. 
Its first event on the evening of Saturday, July 16, will be 
an inaugural reception and “ public welcome” by the Vice 
Chancellor of the University and the Mayor of Cambridge. 
On the Sunday morning there will be Pontifical High Mass, 
and a sermon on the Centenary, with a meeting in the after- 
noon dealing with popular questions regarding the Bible, 
under the direction of Dr. Arendzen, late Professor of 
Holy Scripture at Old Hall and Dr. Downey, of the Cath- 
olic Missionary Society. The mornings of Monday and 
Tuesday will be devoted to lectures by Biblical scholars, 
each followed by a discussion. The full program has 
not yet been issued, but I may note that the lecturers and 
subjects will be: Dr. Pope, O. P., on “Inspiration;” Dr. 
Bird, Professor of Holy Scripture at Oscott, on “The 
Law”; kr. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., Professor of Sacred 
Scripture at St. Beuno’s College, the Jesuit theological col- 
lege for England, on “The Prophets”; Fr. Martindale, 
S.J., on “ The Person of Christ”; Fr. Knox, on “ The Holy 
—— and Dr. William Barry on “St. Jerome and the 

ible.” 

The afternoons will be devoted to social gatherings and 
visits to the colleges of Cambridge. At the general meeting 
on the Monday evening Cardinal Gasquet, who has for ten 
years presided over the Pontifical Commission for the re- 
vision of the Vulgate, will give an account of its work; 
and at the Tuesday evening meeting Dr. Pope, O.P., will 
lecture on recent research in Palestine, illustrating his lecture 
with lantern slides showing the results of the excavations at 
Gezer, as carried out by American archeologists, and at 
other Biblical sites. 


It will be seen that the program has a very wide scope, and 
the subjects dealt with will be in the hands of some of the lead- 
ing Catholic Biblical scholars of the day. Cardinal Gasquet’s 
report on the Vulgate revision will alone make it an event of 
world-wide importance. Any further information can be had 
by writing to the Honorary Secretaries of the Congress at the 
Congress Office, Catholic Rectory, Cambridge, England. 









































































